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Read the Publisher’s Page, It is an 
Introduction to What Follows 








Freight Congestion: 


Its Cause and Cure 


The Ensuing Group of Articles is a Symposium on the Motor Truck 


as an Ajid to 


OR months the greatest obstacle to the fullest realiza- 
ft tion of the benefits from our present prosperity has 
been the impotence of the railroads. Through no 
fault of their own—for they were adequately equipped 
to meet what were formally normal demands—they have 
been found utterly incapable of furnishing the unprecedented 
call for freight transportation. In consequence, manufac- 
turers have been sorely hampered both in getting their raw 
materials and in delivering their finished product. Attempts 
to increase the service to them has reduced the railroads’ 
carrying capacity for food supplies and other necessities of 
life most seriously. Aggravating the whole sorry plight has 
been the tie-up of freight cars due to the crippled facilities for 
shipping abroad. Thus everyone with anything to sell has 
lacked adequate means to get his goods to market. Finally, 
every last individual, for we are all consumers, has felt the 
effect in the increased cost of living. 
The one real relief to what would have been a far worse 
condition of affairs has been the motor truck—all honor to it! 
Without our commercial cars, it is hard to imagine what 


the Railroads 


might have been. Certain it is that not only our pocketbooks, 
but our actual physical comfort and welfare, would have 
suffered. © 

As always, “it is an ill-wind that blows nobody good,” 
and although the commercial car industry along with the rest 
has experienced the difficulties of getting its supplies, it has 
profited by the increased demand for its output and has been 
more independent in the matter of delivering it because, when 
not too far away, it could deliver itself. Instances of this 
are cited hereinafter. Principally of interest, however, will 
be found those accounts of how advantage has been taken 
by car makers, dealers and users of the crying need for 
goods transportation. These stories are alive with instructive 
and suggestive material that can be put to good use by the 
trade. 

First, however, a word as to the cause of the freight 
congestion. The best and most authoritative explanation that 
has come to our attention is given in the following extract 
from an open letter to the American Druggists’ Syndicate by 
the president of the New York Central. 








The Diagnosis Precedes the Prescription. 
Is the Specialist’s Report on the Cause 


Here 








Transportation Problems Now Before the Country 


By A. H. SMITH, President New York Central Lines 


The cause of the present congestion is 
due entirely to an unprecedented, abnor- 
mal, and, to some extent, an unnatural in- 
dustrial situation, created somewhat by 
the catastrophe abroad. This is reflected 
in the simple statement that the total for- 


a greater 
these supplies. 


mobiles, motor 


internal industrial situation in 
manufacture and commerce to provide 
An unprecedented amount 
of ore, coal, coke, pig iron, billets, auto- 
trucks, 
products and hospital supplies of all kinds 


anticipate it even if they were justified in 
so doing. In fact some of them, for rea- 
sons which I shall refer to later, had barely 
the means for immediate existence. 
Simultaneous with the demand for this 
unusual increase for rail transportation 


munitions, food 


eign trade has increased from four billion 
dollars at the beginning of the war, to 
eight billion dollars at the present time, 
and domestic trade has increased from 
about thirty billions to forty-six billion 
dollars, the domestic trade showing an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent., and the for- 
eign nearly 100 per cent. In addition to 
this enormous foreign traffic moving to 
and from tidewater, there has been set up 


are being handled, and in many cases han- 
dled half a dozen times from one plant to 
another in the process of manufacturing 
and finishing. This condition was precipi- 
tated almost immediately, and the railroads 
within a few months were called upon to 
perform in many instances a service 40 
per cent. in excess of the preceding year. 
The railroads had not the reserve for such 
a condition, and were unable financially to 


Make your product pay—advertise in the CCJ 


there occurred, naturally, a demoralization 
of ocean shipping, owing to naval warfare 
and to the withdrawal of ships for other 
purposes. Freight began to reach tidewater 
faster than vessels could handle it, con- 
gestions resulted, embargoes had to follow, 
and the entire traffic now has to be han- 
dled by embargoes in harmony with the 
ocean shipping, which naturally results in 
the accumulation of freight at interior 





4 


points and congestion in the interior while 
awaiting this outlet. A funnel cannot dis- 
charge more than its orifice will permit, 
and when overfilled, it overflows. 

The duration of the congestion is prob- 
lematical. The situation is so unnatural 
and is influenced by so many circumstances 
beyond our control that it seems almost 
useless to venture a prediction. It takes 
years to construct yards, terminals and 
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other facilities, and much money, and ° i- 
fortunately the very conditions which h ve 
produced the present prosperity have gre ‘t- 
ly increased the costs of material, inclua 
ing equipment, and the great shortage of 
labor retards not only this work, but em- 
barrasses the daily operation of railroads. 
The great sources of our supply of labor 
we may say are entirely shut off. Instead 
of 500,000 immigrants per year, we are now 
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getting only a few thousand, and only a 
few of these are industrial workers, Not- 
withstanding this great cost of doing work 
at the present time, this company and other 
large companies now have under contract 
and under construction hundreds of addi- 
tional engines and thousands of additional 
cars which, as they arrive from time to 
time, will aid somewhat in facilitating the 
movement of traffic. 








Next Comes the Remedy and How to Take It. 
This Doctor Prescribes for the Smaller 
Towns and Rural Communities 








How to Relieve the Freight Congestion 


The Shipper’s Present Extremity is the Truck Dealer’s Opportunity 


HEY say we are short something 
like 110,000 freight cars. Well, 
are we not long more than that 
number, several times, of motor 
trucks ? 

There are towns that cannot possibly be 
advantageously reached by motor truck, 
towns perhaps located on the only railroad 
coming into their part of the state. Pos- 
sibly the shippers in such 
towns cannot make any time or money by 
motor trucking to distant points, though 
a shipper who is wise and foxy will not be 
satisfied with waiting until there are emp- 
ties on the siding in his town, not if he can 
find them on sidings within trucking dis- 
tance. This is not a time to let a few miles, 
or even half a day’s truck trip, stand in 
the way of getting out or in a shipment 
of goods. 


dealers and 


It is up to the dealers in motor trucks 
to show their possible patrons and fre- 
quently to remind them of the possibil- 
ities of beating the railroads in getting 
stuff out or in. 

Thousands of towns, large and small, 
are within trucking distance of some other 
railroad or railroads than the one coming 
to the town. Why allow your town to be 
held up for supplies and made to undergo 
a sugar famine or a potato famine or some 
other kind of famine or shortage just 
because the railroad coming in there has 
no freight cars available? Ship to the 
nearest point to which shipment can be 
made, even if it is a hundred miles away. 
Ship in by water as the season opens— 
and how many towns, whose railroads are 
pretty near helpless, can get to tidewater 
or to some navigable water with trucks? 
Thousands of them. 

The reason the merchants, the coal and 
the feed dealers and the shippers of pro- 
duce in your section are not motor truck- 
ing now to keep freight moving in spite of 
car shortage is because they do not think 
of it. They do not realize the possibilities 
of the situation. There is more than one 
way of getting the stuff in and out of 
every town. 


For its readers—information; for its advertisers—results. 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Here is a town that has always depended 
on the railroad coming into it, just one 
road, with just one track. Nobody has 
ever thought of shipping in by any other 
route because the nearest other railroad 
is twenty miles away and charges a high 
freight rate. But this other road is a 
kind of little jerkwater line without any 
business, because it does not go anywhere 
or serve any large towns. Well, Mr. Truck- 
dealer sat down and figured over a rail- 
road map and a road map a little, and he 
found that this twenty-mile-away road 
came within ten miles of the Erie Canal 
at one point, so he went to the point nearest 
the Erie Canal and arranged with a truck 
man there to develop a trucking line from 
canal to railroad. Then he went home and 
arranged for his own dealer to ship in 
stuff via canal and little railroad to the 
point twenty miles from home. It sounds 
complicated and it was a little complicated, 
but it got the stuff through, and the cost, 
considering that the need was great, did 
not have to be excessive to cover the round- 
about transportation. Of course, the deal- 
er developed truck sales and his fellow 
dealer near the canal did the same, and 
everybody was happy. 


Truck Connection With Water Routes 

The matter of trucking to the nearest 
water transportation is one that more truck 
dealers might well investigate. Water 
freight rates are so low that it will often 
be found possible to bring in stuff at a 
rate varying little from the all-rail rate. 

It is up to the dealer to use his imagina- 
tion to figure out all these things. The 
shipper can do it, but he will not. The 
merchant who wants the stuff is not likely 
to think so far ahead. He knows he can- 
not get freight, that it comes through very 
slowly, but he is so busy worrying about 
it and trying to keep his trade pacified that 
he does not think of trying to get the 
goods in spite of lack of communications. 

Without doubt trucking for longer 
distances is going to be a feature of our 
immediate commercial future, and the 
dealer in trucks who has the foresight 





to advocate this and get truckmen 
started in this work is going to be the 
one to profit by it. 

In the arrival of the Deutschland with 
its tremendously valuable cargo we have 
an exemplification of what can be done in 
long distance trucking of highly valuable 
products where the railroads are slow. A 
concern using dyestuffs, drugs, any small 
wares of considerable value, like jewelry 
store stocks, can afford to truck them in 
from the big city that is the source of 
supplies, even if it is a two-day trip. The 
goods are so concentrated and so valuable 
that the increased cost of transportation is 
distributed to such an exteni as not to be 
ncticeable. 

Consider a town with half a dozen drug 
stores and three or four jewelry stores, 
and a man alive to trucking opportunities, 
Why shouldn’t that truckman haul the 
freight of those concentrated stock stores 
from a point two hundred miles away, 
if there is a point within that or a 
greater radius where freight can be had 
or goods can be bought? Suppose the 
trucking of such stuff calls for an armed 
helper along with the driver. The cost 
will not be prohibitive. Remember that 
when it is a case of being unable to get 
the stuff by rail or being unable to get it 
within a satisfactory time, any means that 
gets the goods through may be made profit- 
able. 


The railroad maps of the country, if 
they showed the railroads as they really 
are instead of as the straight lines the 
owners would like them to be, would show 
lots of hair-pin and horse-shoe curves of 
great radius, and in these curves lie op- 
portunities for the truck. The truck can 
cut the corners, go across country, and 
get the goods, instead of having them ship- 
ped around by rail. The truck can go to 
the junction and get the stuff, which other- 
wise might lie there for days awaiting 
switching of the car or transfer to another 
car. 


There is just as great opportunity for the 
truck dealer at the point from which truck- 
ing may be done as at the point to which 


That’s the purpose of the CCJ 
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it is done. The dealer in the larger place, 
or the place on a navigable water. or the 
manufacturing or jobbing center has tne 
chance of his life today. 

The man who is satisfied to take what 
truck sales come along as a result of fol- 
lowing up inquiries and calling on peopk 
who seem to have a business big enough to 

‘need a truck, may make a living, but he 
will not achieve a great success. It takes 
jmagination to see the really important 
opportunities. It takes imagination and a 
good map of the surrounding territory, 
reaching out a hundred miles or more. 

The dealer with the imagination will not 
stop with selling the trucks people are 
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a! to use in their business, he will 
sec. to help smaller men to develop their 
b: . ness to the truck stage. He will study 
the market of this man whose business is 
small today and get in position to go to 
him and show him where there is a large 
expansion awaiting him if he will get a 
truck and go after it. 

The truck dealer never had such an op- 
portunity as he has right now, and he can 
go ahead and make his customers inde- 
pendent to a great degree of possible han- 
dicaps in the way of car shortage, railroad 
strikes, commandeering of rolling stock 
on the rails by the Government in the 
event of war. 


The important question of getting trucks 
by the dealer after they are ordered can 
in a great degree be solved if that dealer 
will investigate the concerns in his town 
who buy goods from the point where he 
gets his trucks, or from points en route. 
Thus it may be made inexpensive or even 
profitable to bring trucks through over 
long distances by highway, the owner by 
bringing a cargo with him, getting his car 
freight paid to the destination. 

I repeat that imagination, vision to see 
the possibilities and the opportunities of 
the situation, will enable the truck dealer 
to develop business where he had no pre- 
vious idea that business could be obtained. 





SUPUVeDUNEU TSU ENTENEU EEUU peNTEeeENEE 


Another, Advocating the Remedy, Tells How to 
Prepare It and Cites a Few Cures 








Relieving Freight Congestion With Trucks 


When Efficiently Organized, Like the Railroads, Truck 
Express Business Will Be a Railroad Auxiliary 


VERY shipper and consignee is keen- 

ly aware of the present deplorable 

condition of freight traffic. An un- 

precedented volume of business to- 

gether with an ever-increasing short- 
age of cars have greatly hampered move- 
ments and delayed deliveries. Every city 
or business center has its network of en- 
cumbered tracks, while merchants and man- 
ufacturers throughout the land must cur- 
tail their activities for lack of materials or 
resort to more dependable means of trans- 
portation. 


And thus again stern necessity has 
been a spur to creative brains. The 
modern motor truck has filled the gap 
between the overcrowded producer and 
the waiting consumer. 


However it would be absurd to suppose 
that, under normal conditions, motor trucks 
could compete with railroads. Rather does 
the commercial vehicle finds its greatest use- 
fulness as an auxiliary or assistant to the 
railroads, creating new business and hand- 
ling traffic that they could not handle with 
profit to themselves and the shipper. 

An analysis of railroad freight costs 
shows that a large part of the total charge 
consists of costly terminal charges, ship- 
ping, etc., while the actual hauling cost is 
extremely low. Hence on short hauls the 
charge is disproportionately high and the 
relative efficiency of truck hauling, com- 
pared to railroad hauling, may be said to 
be in inverse ratio to the distance, with a 
definite limit for the truck of from sixty to 
one hundred miles. 

Freight rates vary considerably with the 
class of goods and are highest on perishable 
goods, fresh or green vegetables, milk, etc. 
With trucks, however, this kind of mer- 


By C. B. MONTGOMERY 


chandise may be hauled practically as cheap- 
ly as any other. 

A large percentage of the freight hauled 
by the railroads must be handled three 
times. First by team or otherwise to sta- 
tion, second to railroad destination and third 
by team again to final destination. This re- 
sults in lost time, added expense, and with 
many commodities, damage through rehand- 
ling. 

Here, then, are the conditions that make 
for efficient trucking: First, the hauls must 
be reasonably short; second, farm produce 
and perishable goods are most profitable; 





third, elimination of rehandIng or trans- 
shipment. If we add to these the existence 
of the present abnormal conditions of over- 
crowded freight service, inadequate rolling 
stock, dissatisfaction among railroad labor 
and record demand for food-stuffs, relief 
by motor trucks becomes not a possibility, 
but a necessity. 

And the American merchant is charac- 
teristically awake to the situation. As a 
modern Damocles, he will avert the dang- 
ling railroad strike by the systematic use of 
trucks. A representative case of this com- 
mercial preparedness was the test trip from 





Modern Means of Bringing Garden Truck to Market 
In this way destructive rehandling is eliminated as well as spoilage through delay 


Why is the CCJ the only truck paper a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations? Here’s food for thought 
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[ WILSOH & GO. Pipe 
QUICK DELIVERIES-¥ 
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A Test of Extremely Long Distance Delivery 
As a strike precaution a large pork packer planned an extensive truck delivery service based on the 


practice of the Government for the troops in Mexico. 


To prove its feasibility, this truck made a trip 


from Chicago to New York, 1373 miles, distributing the Company’s product en route. 


Chicago to New York made by Wilson & 
Co. with an Autocar to determine the feasi- 
bility of long distance delivery. 

The Supplee Alderney Dairy, Philadel- 
phia, maintains a regular truck service dur- 
ing the summer, between that city and its 
dairy farm, 60 miles distant. With a fleet 


of fast 5-ton machines, it gets its products 
to the consumer more quickly, is always 
sure the empty cans will be promptly re- 
turned and receives valuable advertising. 
Incidentally the cost is equal to that of 
shipping by rail and rehandling. 
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J. B. Owen, Clarksboro, N. J., has built 
up a profitable motor-freight business, He 
brings tomatoes, etc., from the truck farms 
of South Jersey to the Philadelphia mar. 
kets. The farmers prefer this to railroad 
service because their product reaches its 
destination without damage, and Mr. Owen 
soon paid for two trucks out of his Profits, 


In the present railroad congestion much 
freight is being consigned to small Way-sta- 
tions outside the cities for which it is jn. 
tended. This eliminates the choked-up 
sidings, facilitates deliveries, extends de- 
livery radius and releases the cars in record 
time. 


And, in conclusion, it must be borne in 
mind that the present differences in costs 
between railroad and trucks are being fast 
reduced. It is commonly admitted that 
freight rates must advance, if the railroads 
are to remain prosperous or solvent. On 
the other hand, the truck freight, or more 
properly, truck express business, is in its in- 
fancy. 

When we apply to our motor trucks 
the same high standards of organization, 
efficiency and development that obtain 
among railroads, then will we have per- 
fected a railroad auxiliary or adjunct 


that will spell prosperity to truck owners, 
railroads and consumers. 





Some Testimonials From Satisfied Users 


in the Far Northwest 





Motor Trucks Prevent Freight Congestion in 
Western Washington 


Auto Freight Companies Are Meeting the Situation. Other Parts 
of the Country Should Try the Plan 


HERE is very little freight con- 
gestion in western Washington, 
because the country is covered 
daily and often twice a day by 
motor trucks carrying huge loads 

of goods from city to city. 

“Ninety per cent. of the household goods 
transferred from one city to another in 
western Washington is hauled by motor 
trucks,” said J. C. Smith, of the Seattle 
branch of the Kelly-Springfield Truck Co. 
“The cost of operating a two-ton truck 
per day is as follows: Interest, $.50; tires, 
$1.00; depreciation, $1.00; repairs, $1.00; oil 
and grease, $.30; gasoline, $.75; insurance, 
$.20; garage, $.25, and driver, $3.00, mak- 
ing a total of $8.00. A motor truck can 
go into isolated towns as well as those on 
railroads, and its use in the Northwest pre- 
vents freight congestion such as they are 
having in the eastern cities.” 

The Seattle Auto Freight Co. operates 
five Packards, five Federals, one Republic, 


By WARREN EUGENE CRANE 


one Mack, two Kelly-Springfields and three 
Gersix trucks in the carrying of freight to 
various cities in western Washington. These 
machines work on a regular schedule each 
day and cover most of the towns in King 
County once a day and the city of Seattle 
twice a day. 


For Milk Delivery Promptness Counts 

The company handles only prepaid 
freight and makes it a policy to deliver 
as promptly as possible direct to the con- 
signee. It carries 60 per cent. of the milk 
from surrounding towns and country and 
does quicker work than the railroad. While 
the latter leaves the milk at the depot, the 
Auto Freight Co. delivers it at the dairy- 
man’s door each morning. The motor 
trucks of the company charge a tariff prac- 
tically the same as the railroad. 

Where formerly the freight from Seattle 
to surrounding towns would take two 


Advertising appropriations bring greatest returns when expended in the CCJ 


and three days, now it reaches these 
towns, in four or five hours, on motor 
trucks. 


Before the advent of the Seattle Auto 
Freight Co. the dry goods merchants and 
grocers in the suburban and surrounding 
towns were forced to wait a week for their 
shipments. Now they can get the goods 
on the day that they are ordered. This 
insures fresher goods for the grocer. One 
other factor that favors the company from 
a time-saving standpoint is that the rail- 
roads are forced to make a detour of nearly 
100 miles around Lake Washington to reach 
nearby towns, while the motor truck can 
cross the lake on a ferry with only 18 miles 
to travel. Formerly household goods that 
took two days in transit from Seattle to 
Kent and Auburn now can leave that city 
at eight or nine in the morning and the 
owner of the goods can begin housekeep- 
ing in his habitation that night. 
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“The tariff on freight is on the same 
basis as that on the railroads,” said G. L. 
Bracklin, superintendent of the Seattle Auto 
Freight Co. “Our minimum rate for fourth 
class matter is ten cents per hundred and 
our maximum is 21 cents per hundred, 
while our minimum for first class matter 
js 18 cents per hundred and our maximum 
js 35 cents per hundred pounds. 

“We run our business on the same sys- 
tem as a railroad, with a freight depot 
abutting on the railroad, which is so ar- 
ranged that seventeen trucks can be loaded 
and unloaded at the same time—thus pre- 
yenting any congestion. We have the same 
system of receipts as a railroad and a bill 
of lading which is approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We have a 
regular time schedule, which we follow 
as closely as possible. Before the organi- 
zation of our company and one other which 
is in our line of work, there was a freight 
congestion as bad as that which prevails 
in the East at the present time.” 


Hauling and Storing Expense Reduced 

“We save our shippers both drayage and 
wharfage,” said W. T. Morgan, manager 
of the Seattle office of the Bell Auto 
Freight Co., Everett, Wash. “We have 
two Locomobile trucks and six Federals, 
which we use for carrying freight from 
Everett to Edmunds, Bellingham, Mt. Ver- 
non, Tacoma, Burlington, Sedro-Woolley, 
Arlington and Snohomish. The companies 
of our class are important factors in pre- 
venting freight congestion in Seattle and 
the northwestern Washington.” 

A two-ton White truck, which is used 
for both freight and passengers, is running 
daily between Port Townsend and Quil- 
cene, Wash., a distance of 27 miles. The 
stage is built with two compartments. The 
front one is used for passengers exclusively, 
while the rear one is arranged so that the 
seats may be let down and freight may be 
carried instead of passengers. 


The motor truck is solving the freight 
problem in western Washington, and 
the eastern cities that are suffering 
from congestion should ship all of their 
freight that goes within a radius of fifty 
miles from their big population centers 
by motor truck, so that the through 
freight on the railroads can have a better 
opportunity to reach its destination. 
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This Kelly-Springfield Truck Carries Household Goods to Different 


Kelly-Springfield Truck in Service of Seattle Auto Freight Company 
Carries milk and other commodities from Seattle to Renton and way stations 


Parts of Western Washington 
The load shown went forty miles, from Seattle to Maple Valley 
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TRUCK NO...0.00--0- sees Received from THE SEATTLE AUTO FREIGHT COMPANY ovrsounn wey But No — 
| eee In good order the following articles set opposite our respective names pidenienintinanitinitinas a 
RTO oe in accordance with itemized shipping bill furnished herewith. ne er de ee 

Consignor Consignee and Destination Pee Description of Articles Weight Prepaid Ce Toke ne ie Wheakweeivad | boy 
_— 3 | | 2 ait = 
12 7 
20 20 = 
ee ! a 















































Outbound Way Bill of Seattle Auto Freight Company 


The customer or consignee must sign this in the column at the right 
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Three-Quarter Ton GMC Truck of the Northern Express 
Company, Seattle, Wash. 


The Seattle office of the Northern Ex- 
press Co. has a G. M. C. truck which is 
being used to deliver packages to homes 
in and around this city. This prevents any 
congestion in the warehouse. An accurate 
account was kept of the time, mileage, 
packages and operation costs for twelve 
days beginning October 30, 1916. The re- 
sulting figures are as follows: 

Packages 
Picked 

Date Hrs. Mil. Del’d Up Gas. Oil 

Oct. 30 10 27.6 151 15 3%Gal. 1 Pint 








31 9% 44.8 101 90 4% 1 
Nov. 1 10% 41.3 66 75 4% 1 

2 11%. 44.6 121 75 4% 1 

3 10% 44.7 90 72 4 1 

4 11 42.8 143 74 4% 1 

ek 40.8 119 72 4 1 

fa 6 | 43.4 89 1388 3% 1 

8 10%, 40.7 103 64 4 1 

9 10% 38.4 107 72 3% 1 

10 10% 44.5 89 85 4 1 

re Rama 42.3 123. 81 4 1 
Totals 118% 495.9 1302 913 48% 1% Gal. 
Total cost of gasoline @ 19%c. ...... $9.45 
POLAT CORE OT ON BRC... 6 obec dis cies 22 
Salary of driver @ $3.00 per day...... 36.00 


Depreciation at 12 per cent. per annum _ 5.00 

Depreciation on tires on 5000-mile 
DEE: SC ulset bss a se bictv ses oawees 10.00 

Insurance—Fire-Collision-Property .... 2.00 


Total cost of operation for 12 days. .$63.77 
Cost of operation per mile........ 12 
Cost of operation per mile for Gas 


ee IN oS Socata oe bc SSd iw stern 0 021-6 
Cost of operation per mile tire de- 
EA oe See re Pe ee ee .02 
$ 0.04 1-6 
Average cost for handling each 
DME Si ccn sie reieskon sel esee $ 0.0288 


The CHILTON ideal—honest circulation; 
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TARIFF SCHEDULE OF SEATTLE 
AUTO FREIGHT COMPANY 





SUBURBAN FREIGHT RATES 


weight and not by package or article, 


merchants 15c., to residences 25¢, 


less than ton lots 
charge of 25c. 





Western Classification to Govern All Rating 
All freight to be charged for at actual 


Minimum charge outside city limits 25¢. 
Minimum charge inside city limits to 


No pickups made inside city limits of 
without additional 


— ge hay un “ne tote 

Beyond Class Class Class Class 
WEE or ataw's Valycvaeaureiinines 10 12 = 6 oe 
PUT. 66556: 3:5's50'0 Kent 10 12 17 2 
Puyallup ....5. Auburn 12 14 19 92 
Issaquah via Newport 18 21 25 39 
Redmon Madison Pk. 15 17 19 29 
Edgwick . Falls City 21 25 30 9% 
Falls City....Redmond 20 23 28 | 33 
Novelty ..-Redmond 21 25 30 = 35 
(eis. Redmond 21 25 30 35 
Pea POWAG. 50.50 Skee 19 22 2 @ 
PEON: Shs saad wes 20 28 28 33 
Bote! .....< city limits 10 12. 17 2% 
City GenvVeTiCs: c6cses 0 HB Hw 

















SEATTLE AUTO FREIGHT CO. 


Received from ...... 
to be forwarded by SEATTLE AUTO FREIGHT Co's. AuTo 





The articles marked and described below, which we undertake to*de- 
liver to the nearest place cx destination vreachied by our autos. It is fur- 
ther agreed wher nts and consignee is not on hand 

as Am be left at destination entirely at owner's 


risk. 
Artic es win not be received for. trenaportation unless properly 
- ble casks, boxes, bales —_ = es, and each must be well 





an ny mar with the Tame of ¢ consignee, and of the station 
where delivery is to be made. This Company will In no case be respon- 
sible for loss or damage which might have been avoided by more careful 


packing or marking. 
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For the Company 
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Received above goods in good 
entirely at owner's risk. condition. 
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WOTICE—tn ac: cepting this receipt the rules and conditions printed 
on the back of of regular bill of lading approved by Interstate Commerce 
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ORIGINAL--Nor Negotiable 
REGULAR SHIPPING RECEIPT 


BELL AUTO FREIGHT CO. 





Received of..... 





From. 





The articles marked and described below, 

'¢ we have no cgenta | and consignee is 

woods, same are to be left at destination entirely at owner's risk. 
received for transportation unl oss cee ba jacked in suitable casks, bor 

packs, anes , and of the station where delivery is to be 

or danage which might have been = ided 

of any bind accepted fer shipmen: 


Consiginee..... 


ies, bales or 
any will in no case be Teapenctbte for pee 
by more careful wins Bag or marking. No powder, acids or explosives 


receive 





Destination 




















Mark ah sinnatvineiabdliieh Via. 
vacuaege mee) ARTICLES WY SUSIECT nave AMOUNT 
| oe - Z 
| a | | es 
ss | bccn ; 
| 1 a a eo 
| es a ee 
| sadl ae oe 
| a | 
a 
| oR iat 
al | oe P 
| aes 
Charges: Prepaid $ Collect, $ Advance, 8... ———— 
The carrier is instructed to unload ‘this ‘consignenent alongside of car track at 
men for the Company 
entirely at owner's risk. SSS 5 7 gent. 


_ sun Received above goods in gooa condition. 
Shipper. 


Consignee 
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Receipt of Seattle Auto Freight 


Company Given to Shipper 


Shipping Receipt Given by the Bell Auto 


Freight Company, Seattle and Everett 








Now to the Next Page and Read Some Expe- 
riences of Truck Manufacturers 
Demonstrating Possibilities 








results to advertisers—fully exemplified in the CCJ 
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Reports From Truck Makers 


Freight Congestion Has Occasioned Striking Demonstrations of 
Commercial Car Usefulness for Long Hauls 





Autocar Took Two-Ton Load 
From Baltimore to Wash- 
ington in Thirty-Seven 
and a Half Hours 











FROM THE AUTOCAR COMPANY, 
ARDMORE, PA. 


There is no question but that the 
unprecedented freight congestion has 
done a tremendous amount to hasten 
the use of motor trucks not only for 
long-distance hauling, but to facilitate 
unloading of freight cars and the trans- 
fer of goods to storage warehouses. 

The Autocar Co., of Ardmore Pa., has 
been thoroughly alive to this situation, and 
in February published an advertisement in 
the leading newspapers of the country, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the quick 
unloading of freight cars was a nation- 
wide duty. They pointed out that while 
demurrage is a justifiable charge, there is 
no justice in using freight cars for stor- 
age and in this way holding up measures 
that may be taken to relieve the freight 
congestion. 

This company made an interesting trial 
of city to city hauling recently in connec- 
tion with a sale made to one of its cus- 
tomers. On February 24 the S. S. Pierce 
Co., Boston, Mass., one of the biggest gro- 
cery houses of the country, wired the Au- 
tocar Co. to deliver a truck going by way 
of road from Baltimore to Boston with a 
two-ton load of cannisters which it needed 
to pack its famous ‘‘Choisa Tea.”* This 
Autocar left Baltimore on Saturday, Feb- 
tuary 24, and arrived in Boston on Mon- 
day, February 26. The trip was made in 
37% hours actual running time, and while 
the running was under hard conditions a 
large part of the way, no hold-up was ex- 
perienced. 

It is interesting to notice the wide-spread 
motor-truck propaganda that the newspa- 
pers are publishing in a detailed way, as a 
suggested relief for freight congestion. In 
the Boston News Bureau of March 1 ap- 
pears an editorial, “The Railroad Auxil- 
iary,” which is a most convincing argument 
for the motor truck under these conditions. 
—N. L. Whittemore, Advertising Manager. 


*An account of this trip, with a view of 
me truck, appeared in the March issue, page 





Bottling Companies Saving 
Money by Truck Delivery 
Up toa Hundred Miles 











FROM CORBITT MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY, HENDERSON, N.C. 
We are situated in the South and as yet 
have not experienced a great deal of trouble 
on account of the congestion. 











We have in use by bottling companies in 
this state about one hundred trucks. These 
companies are delivering their goods to 
customers in a radius of from fifty to one 
hundred miles by motor trucks. This was 
formerly done by freight and the bottlers 
are saving a great deal in this manner, and 
it enables them to make more prompt de- 
liveries and at a smaller cost per crate— 
W. S. Corbitt, Advertising Manager. 





By Meeting an Emergency, 
Motor Truck Reveals 
Its Everyday Value 











FROM GARFORD MOTOR TRUCK 
COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 

One big concern, The H. K. Mulford Co., 
manufacturing chemicals at Philadelphia, 
has good reason to know the value of 
motor trucks in a crisis. And this exper- 
ience also brought out the economy of truck 
operation with startling force. 

Late one afternoon last fall, six tons 
of antitoxin were ready for shipment abroad 
when the telephone furnished news that a 
sailing date had been set forward and the 
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TRANSFER 
. 


MOVING 


den. The balance was simple. Before 
seven o'clock next morning the shipment 
was at the South Brooklyn pier, 100 miles 
from the factory. 

In computing the actual cost of transpor- 
tation, including truck and tire deprecia- 
tion and all other fixed charges, it was 
found that the shipment cost exactly $4.86 
per ton against a freight rate of $6.80, in- 
cluding cartage, and an express rate of 
$18.00. 

Naturally the demonstration converted 
another important firm into a truck user. 
—Harry D. Cashman, Sales Department. 





Some U.S. Motor Trucks Used 
Exclusively to Relieve Rail- 
roads From Short-Haul Work 











FROM THE UNITED STATES MOTOR 
TRUCK COMPANY, CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO 


Every day more and more business men 
are recognizing the opportunities to be real- 
ized by the establishment of motor truck 
routes alongside their ‘‘older brother”—the 





This Three and a Half Ton U.S. Motor Truck is Engaged in Regular 
Highway: Freight Service 


It operates on a set schedule between Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, handling household goods or 
merchandise of any kind 


vessel which was to carry this extremely 
valuable cargo was to depart from her 
South Brooklyn dock at noon next day. 
Failure to have the medicine on the dock by 
nine o’clock meant cancellation of the or- 
der. 

Railroad freight department heads merely 
laughed at the idea of this quick delivery 
and express companies refused to take the 
responsibility of tardy arrival with such 
a costly shipment. The Garford Motor 
Truck Co. branch at Philadelphia was 
appealed to and in a couple of hours a six- 
ton Garford was receiving its precious bur- 


Everybody who is anybody in the truck industry reads the CCJ 


railroad—to relieve “him” of small and 
short hauls. The Railroads made America. 

The ally of the railroads today is the 
motor truck. ‘“‘It is making the bigger, 
better, richer America’’. One need not 
be a James J. Hill to see this. In fact, 
the motor truck is America’s great new 
railroad. 

While we are securing more inquiries 
from day to day from customers interested 
in the establishment of long motor truck 
freight and passenger routes, you will un- 
doubtedly be more interested in what our 
trucks have actually done along this line. 
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U. S. Motor trucks, which are being used 
exclusively to relieve the railroads from 
short haul work, are mostly engaged in 
hauling milk and country products exclu- 
sively, or in general hauling or in moving 
furniture from town to town. 


H. E. Haworth, Dayton, Ohio, is one 
who uses his truck exclusively for long haul 
work formerly done by railroads. His 
“railroad” moves furniture. On account of 
the manufacturing activities in Dayton, he 
is kept busy moving different families dis- 
tances like from Dayton to Columbus, about 
80 miles, down in Indiana, sometimes 100 
miles or more, or down in Kentucky, an 
equal distance, or vice versa. 


J. R. Srieves, Miamisburg, Ohio, operat- 
ing a model D 3%4-ton chain drive U. S. 
“floating power plant” motor truck, runs a 
successful transfer and moving route be- 
tween his city and Dayton, Ohio—a dis- 
tance of 12 miles, on a regular schedule. 
The remarkable part of this is that Mr. 
Srieves is not only running in competition 
with a railroad but also with traction cars 
running at frequent intervals. He attributes 
his success to the promptness with which 
he keeps his trucks running on schedule, 
thus giving satisfaction to his customers at 
all times.—Robert S. Stewart, General Man- 
ager. 





Shipping 274 Miles With Vims 
to Combat New England 
Freight Embargo 








FROM VIM MOTOR TRUCK COM- 
PANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Many people are under the false impres- 
sion that even a light truck of half ton 
capacity cannot materially assist in relieving 
freight congestion. However, we have 
found that our trucks have been playing a 
rather important role in helping out such 
conditions in the various parts of the coun- 
try. 

A typical example is right here in Phila- 
delphia—Vims are used in shipping talking 
machines to Providence—a distance of 274 
miles, in order to combat the freight em- 
bargo along the New England States. 

Vim trucks are also used by the Wels- 
bach Company to transport lighting fixtures, 
mantles, etc., to the New England States. 
—T. E. Cathcart, Department of Adver- 
tising. 





More on the Roadway Delivery 
of Trucks and Autos 
Given Later 











FROM J. C. WILSON COMPANY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The difficulties encountered by Detroit 
manufacturers are probably more numerous 
and trying than practically any other man- 
ufacturing center in the United States, and 
all of us are anxiously awaiting the open- 
ing up of the steamship lines plying between 
this city and Buffalo, Cleveland and Toledo 
as well as the entrance of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad into Detroit. 
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Shipments east of Detroit now have to be 
made by driving trucks to Toledo or other 
points south and there loading upon lines 
on which there are no embargoes; our 
western shipments do not cause us quite so 
much trouble although the conditions are 
none too good.—Everett Stone, Director of 
Advertising. 





A Wholesale Grocer Cured 
His Freight Troubles by 
Establishing His Own 
Private Truck Line 











TRUCK DELIVERY SAVES LOSS 
OF PERISHABLE GOODS 


With the acute freight car shortage pre- 
senting puzzling problems throughout the 
past few months, especially in connection 
with short shipments in close territory, the 
Worden Grocer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
solved them to advantage by placing a 
31%4-ton truck in regular interurban service. 
Inability to secure adequate car space for 
L. C. L. shipments was the direct reason 
for the truck use outside the city. It was 
impossible to make deliveries of import- 
ance, including perishable goods, and, as 
a result, the company, together with its 
clients, were losing much money. With 
the truck it has been possible to make 
three and four runs, and sometimes as 
many as six runs a day, to towns in nearby 
territory, thus supplying dealers with mer- 
chandise that would otherwise have been 
delayed a matter of several days, 

The accompanying illustrations show the 
Worden truck loaded with more than 6000 
Ibs. of flour and canned goods destined 
for four village grocers within a distance 
of 10 miles from the city. According to 
the managers of the company the idea has 
worked out excellently, and it may mean 
the inauguration of a plan in the near fu- 
ture to disregard railroads and electric de- 
liveries entirely. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
said a Worden manager. “When we found 
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that the car shortage was affecting oyr 
business we had to unearth another method 
And our big truck throbbed right in to fill 
the breach. This situation is apt to mean 
the adoption of long truck delivery as 
regular branch of the business,” 
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A Good Example for Truck 
Dealers in Other Cities : 
to Follow 








AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS ASSOCIA. 
TION HELPING EXTEND 
DELIVERY RADIUS 
For the benefit of the truck users in 
Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Grand Haven 
and other big producing cities in western 
and central Michigan the Automobile Busi- 
ness Association of Grand Rapids has in- 
structed its secretary, E. T. Conlon, to pro- 
cure all data possible on highway condi- 
tions in the western half of the state. This 
data will shortly be collected and will be 
incorporated in maps which will be dis- 
tributed broadcast to all truck men that 
are planning to use motor vehicles to cir- 
cumvent the difficulties arising through 
freight car congestion. Exhaustive infor- 
mation will be gathered on the roads in all 
counties, and this will also be placed at the 

service of truck users. 

It is planned that the association will 
virtually become a bureau of information 
for both wholesale and retail dealers and 
several assistants may be utilized to care 
for the work as spring opens up and the 
necessity for motor transportation of mer- 
chandise becomes more apparent. The bu- 
reau, according to Ray E. Becker, president 
of the association, will be invaluable to all 
truck dealers and especially those who are 
members of the association. At the same 
time it will be of untold benefit to commer- 
cial car users and it may ultimately grow 
into a regularly maintained institution as 
the truck plan of delivery service on long 
hauls grows in importance. 





Wholesale Grocer Distributes to Distances With Trucks 


Loaded nearly to capacity for a ten-mile trip, with four stops for delivery at points made 
inaccessible by freight car shortage 


Plenty of the right kind of circulation means quantity results to advertisers in the CCJ 
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Getting Loads Both Ways is Important in the 


Auto Freight Business 








Kansas Using Motor Trucks for Freight 


T is a debatable point with truck deal- 

ers as to whether or not the present 

congested condition of the railroads is 

responsible for the tremendously in- 

creased sale of machines in the last 
six months. The use of trucks as a sub- 
stitute for horse power by wholesale firms, 
lumber concerns, packing houses and sim- 
ilar’ establishments is being taken up so 
rapidly that it is difficult to place a finger 
on any one factor as the cause. 

Topeka, Kan., probably is a fair exam- 
ple of the way in which the demand for 
motor trucks is sweeping the country. One 
firm states positively that the difficulty of 
depending upon the railroads getting ship- 
ments through in a reasonable time is hav- 
ing a very beneficial effect on its business. 
This firm reports its sales in January, 1917, 
as exceeding its entire output in 1915. Vir- 
tually no wholesale and almost no retail 
firm of any size is now making extensive 





Like the Birds, We Learnto Fly 
by Short Flights First. With 
Motor Trucks in Use in the 
City Limits, How Natural to 
Extend Their Use to Inter- 
urban Delivery 











LONG-HAUL FURNITURE 
DELIVERIES 
Until two months ago the Harris Sample 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., used 
two heavy-duty trucks for delivery work 

























By E. H. WHITMAN 


use of horses. The demand for light and 
heavy trucks is about equal. 

The Seymour Packing Co., the largest 
poultry establishment of its kind in the 
world, is using motor trucks to gather and 
bring poultry to its plant from a large area. 
They find this a very satisfactory means 
of transportation. 

Between the towns of Blaine and West- 
moreland in central Kansas a railroad 
about 15 miles long is in operation. The 
entire motive power is supplied by a large 
Republic truck, and its cars consist of 
trailers capable of carrying half-ton loads. 
With this equipment a tolerably heavy traf- 
fic is taken care of to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the line’s patrons. 

Some transfer companies are taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered by the 
scarcity of empty freight cars. Short hauls 
of 18 to 20 miles to nearby towns are being 
made with increasing frequency. One large 
firm in Topeka operated for some time a 


truck between that city and a smaller town 
about 40 miles distant. Supplies of ice, 
groceries and other supplies were carried 
out and distributed along the line, while 
the return trip brought in poultry, eggs, 
vegetables and other produce. 

This sentiment permeates the opinions of 
all motor truck dealers who are in touch 
with the situation. 

As fast as roads capable of holding 
up under heavy traffic are built in the 
Middle West, the use of motor trucks 
will supersede railroads in making short 
hauls. 

Frederick Rehkopf, manager of Reh- 
kopf Bros., Topeka, Kan., says: 

“There absolutely is no doubt that mo- 
tor trucks, within the next five years, will 
be handling the freight traffic for a large 
territory about this city. It will be the same 
with other cities. It is certain to come, 
and the opportunity for the motor truck 
manufacturer and dealer is unlimited.” 





inside the city limits. All deliveries 
through the nearby counties were made 
by freight and interurban cars. With the 
shortage of cars impairing the service the 
trucks were tried on all deliveries under 
15 miles. It was found that the service 
was even better than that formerly afford- 
ed, despite the heavy going over winter 
roads. Two rented trucks are now used 
in the city and the two company vehicles 
will be used on the outside work until 
remedial steps on congestion are taken by 


the public utility companies. 





Harris Sample Furniture Company’s Reo Truck 
Three pieces of furniture destined for a point five miles outside the city limits 


Opportunity comes to the well-informed. Read the CCJ 





One-Ton Truck Saves $7,000 
in Three Months by Expedi- 
ting Freight-Car Unloading 











THE ECONOMY OF UNLOADING 
FREIGHT CARS BY TRUCKS 


The E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been one of the most active in this 
country in the manufacture of munitions 
for abroad. Constantly it is receiving car- 
loads of raw material in the form of steel 
billets and other heavy supplies for pro- 
jectile manufacture. As many as twenty- 
five such carloads have been received in a 
single day. The railroad company charges 
demurrage unless these cars are unloaded 
within a given time and this unloading has 
become a very serious problem for the 
Bliss Co., the material being so heavy and 
having to be moved to so many various 
parts of the plant according to where it 
is to be used. 

It would be impossib for horses to do 
the work. Even if it were possible, such 
a great number would be required that the 
street and roadway would be blocked and 
the stable accommodations necessary quite 
out of the question. 

The solution of the difficulty has been 
the use of five of the company’s dozen 5- 
ton Pierce-Arrow motor trucks. Three of 
these have platform bodies and the other 
two dumping bodies. The rest are en- 
gaged in outside delivery and hauling. It 
is estimated that just one of the dump 
trucks has saved the company not less 
than $7000 in three months. The jobs that 
with the trucks are a matter of days, with 
horses would have required several weeks 
before the freight cars could be unloaded. 
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An Appreciated Service to Shippers is the 
Making of a Profitable Business 








Michigan Mover Develops Local Freight Business 


With Everyone Complaining Over Delayed Shipments 


HE possibilities of commercial ve- 
hicles, especially those of the 
heavy-duty types, were quickly 
perceived by the Elston Packing 
& Storage Co., Grand Rapids, 

Mich., when the freight car shortage began 
assuming its perplexing proportions. Small- 










town dealers, complaining to manufacturers 
regarding the delay in shipments of mer- 
chandise; manufacturers, unable to get 
cars at their platforms because of the con- 
gestion in the yards, and merchants still us- 
ing horse-drawn vehicles, unable to have 
their cars spotted in accessible positions on 
team tracks—all offered a field for three 
2-ton Uniteds in the company’s service. 

For several months these big trucks have 
drawn large loads of furniture, groceries, 
hardware and all manner of merchandise 
over the country roads to towns within a 
radius of fifteen miles. Day in and day 
out they have transported carload after 
carload of materials, cement, lime, lumber 
and any commodity, from freight car to 
factory. In many of these instances, where 
the cars were tied up by congestion in the 
yards, the output of factories would have 
been seriously curtailed but for the trucks. 
Driving over rails and to positions wholly 
inaccessible to a team and dray, the trucks 
have been loaded with merchandise for 
stores, which, undelivered, as it otherwise 
would have been, would have caused a ma- 
terial loss. 


If the car shortage continues the Elston 
Company will virtually become one of the 


He Saw His Opportunity 
By C. W. SHAFER 


big transportation mediums in Western 
Michigan. It is the plan of the officers to 
install more trucks and operate them on 
schedule over regular routes through five 
or six counties. As spring opens, and the 
roads are more accessible, these trucks will 
represent a regular commercial institution. 


Carload of Furniture 
Hauled Ten Miles to 
Small Town Dealer 
Without the truck’s assistance 
he would have been forced to 
wait weeks for delivery. 





Contracts will be signed for city deliveries 
and the work of removing delayed ship- 
ments to their destinations will be prose- 
cuted as vigorously as it has been in the 
past. 

The service will prove an unlimited 
boon to all shippers, and it will be a 
continuous source of profit, that, under 
the unusual conditions of the car short- 
age, would have been a total loss. 

During the month of March the Elston 
Company moved the household goods of 
ten families from Grand Rapids to various 
points in central and western Michigan. 
Unable to secure freight cars for the ship- 
ments the owners appealed to the company, 
and a 3!4-ton United truck, with a special 
van body, easily turned the trick and cir- 
cumvented a situation that would have re- 
mained unremedied but for the move. Ionia, 
30 miles distant; Holland, 35 miles away, 
and Muskegon, 40 miles from Grand 
Rapids, were three of the cities reached by 
the truck in this unusual duty. 


New York CentTRAL R. R. Co.’s line at 
Collinwood, Ohio, has purchased a Little 
Giant truck for the use of its store depart- 
ment. It will be a great time saver in 
carrying supplies from the storehouses and 
different railroad shops, roundhouses, ete. 


Lie 


Load of Over Five Thousand Pounds of Cement Transferred From Car 
Inaccessible to Contractor’s Teams , 
This truck on one trip was driven over three spur tracks, and after loading bumped safely down the 


main line of the G.R. & J. R.R. for three blocks to a suitable crossing. 


duplicated by three teams. 


The feat could not have been 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The CCJ keeps you fully posted 
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«Anywhere Within a Radius of Two Hundred 
Miles’’, is the Motto of a Buffalo Trucking Firm 








Interurban Trucking Service 


Profitable 


Experiences of a Number So Engaged in the 
Neighborhood of Buffalo 


By ROY E. DOWNER 


OGOLD BROS., Buffalo, N. Y., make 

a specialty of rush work in the mov- 

ing of household goods and pianos, 

not only from one location to an- 

other within the city, but from one 
city to another. “Anywhere within a radius 
of 200 miles,” is the motto of the house, ac- 
cording to Joseph M. Bogold, 

Among the communities between which 
and Buffalo the Bogold trucks make fre- 
quent trips are Niagara Falls, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Geneva, Penn Yan, Canandaigua, 
Hornell, Bradford (Pa.), Silver Creek, 
Dunkirk and Erie (Pa.). Delivery of a 
load to Rochester (69 miles), unloading and 
return to Buffalo, takes about ten hours. 
To Niagara Falls or Lockport, respectively 
22 and 25 miles distant from Buffalo, re- 
quires 1%4 hours each way. 

Three men go on a truck, which maintains 
a speed of fifteen miles an hour loaded. 
The firm uses three Pierce trucks, a 1500- 
Ib., a 2-ton and a 5-ton; an Atterbury 3-ton; 
Packard 3-ton; Autocar 114-ton; Lippard- 
Stewart I-ton, and several Fords. All the 
trucks have white covered bodies and are 
kept clean and attractive—and busy. 

“It is our experience that the amount 
of trucking up to a distance of 200 miles 
could be largely increased,” said Mr. Bo- 
gold. 

‘A short campaign of education should 
develop long-distance hauling enor- 
mously. A large part of our business 
comes to us without solicitation.’’ 

The Frank Snyder Trucking Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., doing heavy work almost ex- 
clusively, uses horses as well as trucks. 
This concern does considerable work out- 
side the city, but its incursions into the 
country during the winter just past were 
infrequent and unsatisfactory. The snow is 
blamed. Mr. Snyder has been in the south, 
but one of his employees said that there 
was every reason to think that if the coun- 
try roads, which in this part of the state 
are largely brick, macadam or asphalt, could 
be kept clear of snow, there would be a 
continuous intercity trucking business. A 
great deal of out-of-town work was de- 
clined this winter by this company because 
of the unsatisfactory road conditions. 

This firm trucks electrical machinery, 
stone and safes. It uses two trucks, a 
2-ton Pierce and a 7-ton Vulcan, the latter 
the heaviest truck in the city. It pays a 
license of $70 a year on the Vulcan, $5 a 
ton for the 7-ton truck and $5 a ton for 
the 7-ton load it may carry. The Vulcan 
has not been beyond the city limits this 
winter; the Pierce was at Niagara Falls 


several times with tools for installing elec- 
trical machinery at a new transformer sta- 
tion for the International railway. One 
load of machinery was met, by arrangement, 
sixteen miles out of the city by teams and 
sleds and transferred. 

William Young, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
maintains a regular freight service between 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, calling for and 
delivering packages anywhere in either city 
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or along the line. The Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls boulevard was impassable throughout 
the winter, and all trucking between the two 
cities followed the route of the Internation- 
al’s trolley line. 

M. A. Hosmer, Williamsville, N. Y., four 
miles from the Buffalo city line, maintains 
a similar trucking service between points in 
3uffalo and points in Williamsville. 

Frank Meyers, East Aurora, N. Y., seven- 


_ teen miles from the Buffalo city line, brings 


in supplies of milk daily for the Queen 
City Dairy Co. 

Several farmers using trucks bring farm 
products from Eden and thereabout (fifteen 
miles from Buffalo) to the wholesale mar- 
ket in Buffalo and to the commission houses. 
These trips are made, of course, only dur- 
ing the summer and fall, and generally at 
night, some of the trucks making as many 
as three round trips in a night. This farm- 
ing territory is along the route of the Buf- 
falo & Southwestern branch of the Erie 
railway. All the other points mentioned 
are also on railroad lines. 








Motor Truck as an Auxiliary to the Railroads 
Will Eventually Solve Practically All 
Freight Congestion Problems 








Motor Truck for Long Hauls’ 


By S. M. WILLIAMS 


Everything points to the more and more 
universal use of the motor truck for so- 
called long-distance hauls. It makes pos- 
sible, for the first time, an efficient haulage 
system direct from shipper to buyer. 
Thereby it eliminates the vast amount of 
time wastage that railroad haulage neces- 
sitates in trips to and from the freight 
houses. Furthermore, the freight itself, 
transported by motor truck, is subject to 
less handling than when moved by rail- 
road. By motor truck haulage it is han- 
dled twice—when loaded and when unload- 
ed. By railroad transportation it is or- 
dinarily handled at least six times—when 
loaded on the truck, when unloaded at the 
freight station, when loaded on the car, 
when unloaded from the car, when reloaded 
on the truck, and finally when unloaded at 
its point of destination. 

With the freight situation as it is today, 
there would have been nothing for the 
shipper to do ten years ago except sit still 
and moan. When he couldn’t get freight 
cars he was strictly up against it. There 
was nothing to take their place. Necessity, 
however, has given him an alternative to- 
day in the form of motor trucks. No 
longer is the 1oo-mile motor truck haul a 
subject of wonder. Instead, it is a more 
or less common occurrence. In every sense 
of the word, emergency haulage by truck 
has been successful. 


Given reasonably good roads on which 
to travel, there is no limit to the advan- 
tages of the motor truck for intercity 
or even interstate transportation. 


Much of the actual cost for railroad 
freight handling is due to operations that 
have little to do with the actual haul. 
There is, for instance, the great amount 
of time that the freight car spends in and 
about terminals, compared with the actual 
time en route. It is terminal congestion 
that plays such a big part in the high cost 
of living; that plays havoc with our ex- 
port business, and that often threatens the 
very life of the railroads themselves. The 
cure for this evil is the motor truck. Gen- 
eral use of motor trucks will make it pos- 
sible to turn every railroad siding within 
a few miles of the city info a sort of a 
terminal point, where rush and perishable 
freight can be unloaded into waiting trucks 
and hauled to points of destination in the 
city without delay. 

Business firms will no longer have their 
profits eaten up by demurrage costs, and 
their delivery system will be more effi- 
cient than ever before. 

The recent action of the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the United States Army, in 
substituting motor trucks for the best 
equipment of four-mule wagons that the 
army could get, bears out the advantages 
of the trucks. Furthermore, in supplying 
a camp two miles distant from a railroad, 
each truck is said to have been the equiva- 
lent to 17 wagons under the mule system. 
Inasmuch as motor trucks have done this 
for the army, they can do the same for 
any big business. 


~ *From an address by the sales manager of the 
Garford Motor Truck Company at a recent meeting 
of motor truck dealers. 


All phases of the truck industry covered best in the CCJ 











There Will Be an Immense 
Outlet for Trucks When the 
Makers Can Supply Them and 
the Farmers Realize Their 
Value 











MOTOR TRUCKS NEEDED 
BY FARMERS* 


Some business men, in discussing the ef- 
fect of freight tie-up as an element boost- 
ing the high cost of living, said that 
a way out of it would be the use of motor 
trucks to relieve the situation. The writer 
would like to say that they were both right 
and wrong, because, as to the former idea, 
machinery undoubtedly will be the most 
potent factor, through the motor truck and 
tractor, to supply our markets at reason- 
able prices, but, while motor truck manu- 
facturers are turning out power vehicles 
built especially for farm service and gov- 
ernments are building roads on which they, 
can run safely and economically, it is a 
fact that the motor truck industry is very 
much younger, and for its life has not 
grown so rapidly as that of pleasure motor 
vehicles, and that the motor truck built for 
the farmer can be used for urban commer- 
cial use with as much or more advantage 
than in rural life. Hence the city or town 
demand for them, with their limited pro- 
duction, has made it impossible to supply 
the farm, should the demand arise. Now 
as to the latter—up to the present time 
practically every motor truck built was fora 
special purpose with a ready buyer; in fact, 
one sales agency in Chicago last year sold 
over 1400 trucks from the product of one 
factory, and every one of these trucks was 
suitable for farm use, although but a few 
of them went to the rural trade, and even 
the majority of these were disposed of to 
truck farmers supplying the Chicago mar- 
kets. There are not enough motor trucks, 
unsold, available when wanted, to relieve 
the congestion of even one railroad yard in 
Chicago. This is the present condition, as 
the industry is moving forward with rapid 

*Extract from an article on ‘‘Power for the Farm,”’ 


by George Brown, in the April number of the 
Swine World. 
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strides, but mayhaps sufficiently fast to 
meet a demand when those who should are 
sufficiently educated to appreciate the ad- 
vantages and economy of motor haulage. 

The nation’s present economic condi- 
tion should be an educator to convince 
the farmer and breeder that his own 
transportation line—a motor truck—will 
place him, with the minimum of time 
and maximum of speed, in a ready and 
profitable market. 





Nine Motor Trucks, Four 
Carrying Pleasure Cars, Go 
From Hartford, Wis., to 
Baltimore, Md. 











A TWELVE-HUNDRED MILE 
TRUCK DELIVERY 


INE motor trucks, on four of which 

pleasure cars were loaded, left the 

Kissel factory at Hartford, Wis., 

at noon on Wednesday, March 21, 

bound for a 1200-mile overland 
journey to Baltimore, Md. It is said that 
never before has a fleet of trucks under- 
taken so long a cross-country journey, and 
it is a particularly interesting undertaking 
at this season of the year. 

Kissel Kar dealers met the party en 
route and acted as pilots through the var- 
ious Cities. 

The trip was expected to occupy about 
fifteen days and was undertaken to insure 
a specified delivery to the Kissel dealers 
at Baltimore, the Monumental Motor Car 
Co. With the eastern railroads congested 
as at present, it often occupies four weeks 
or more to transport automobiles to the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The hardest driving of the entire trip 
so far was on the first day, many sections 
of the Hartford to Milwaukee highways 
having been for some time nearly impass- 
able. In many places, particularly stretches 
between Hartford and Schleisingerville and 
Rugby Junction and Richfield, the trucks 
sunk into the mud up to their hubs, but 
each pulled through on its own power 
except one, when they were stalled in snow 
banks for three hours. 


The Kissel Fleet About to Start on Its Twelve Hundred Mile Journey 
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The fleet leaving Milwaukee for 
passed through Racine and Keno 
thence to Sheridan Road. From ¢ 
Lincoln highway was followed 
South Bend, Fort Wayne, Lima, 
and into Pittsburgh, and, as we gO to press 
are. probably passing over the Pennsyl- 
vania mountains into Maryland, 


Chicago, 
sha and 
here the 
through 

Canton 





Recovery From Freight Trou- 
ble Will Be Complete Unless 
a Relapse is Suffered by 
Catching Inimical Legislation 











THE NEED OF WATCHING 
LEGISLATION 
The following is from a recent edition 
of The News (Grand Rapids, Mich.) : 


Regulating Truck Weights 

A bill covering the very important mat. 
ter of regulating the size and weight of 
trucks used for delivery purposes on 
Michigan roads, will be introduced by 
Senator Bryant, with Representative Da- 
prato becoming its leader in the house. 

Heavily loaded trucks, it is claimed, de- 
stroy the roads, and some effort to. limit 
the size of the loads that may be drawn, 
and to make a standard wheel will be 
made in both houses. 

Daprato said the legislature is looking 
for co-operation in this matter from truck 
manufacturers and dealers in trucks, as 
well as those who use them. 


The sentiment in favor of this proposi- 
tion is strong. The idea is to standardize 
the size of the wheel and the weight of the 
load to suit road conditions. The United 
Motors Co. fears that this is going to be 
a serious menace to truck activities, that 
it will prevent the warranted use of heavy 
duty trucks, which, in connection with the 
freight car situation, will put a serious 
crimp in many manufacturers’ activities this 
summer. 

In a sense, the measure will be good 
because it will prolong the life of the 
road. At the same time the roads are 
for transportation, and if the traffic is 
restricted it certainly will cramp com- 
mercial lines. 
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This is Akin to Taking a Package Home When 
You Want to Get It Quicker 











Motor Truck Delivery Over the Highways 


The Delivery of Five Three-Ton Packard Motor Trucks From 
Detroit to Chicago, Over the Public Roads 
By GEORGE BROWN 


NNUALLY for several years past, of Packards 
during the winter and early spring, p. m. 
or until navigation opens, an enor- The next day the fleet negotiated 112 
mous number of motor vehicles are miles to Coldwater, Mich., over very bad 
stored here, there and everywhere’ roads, where extremely muddy conditions 
in the neighborhood of Michigan’s automo- in numerous places were encountered, as 
bile factories for lack of freight cars to the temperature was rapidly rising. The 
move them to their different destinations, end of the next day’s run was at La Porte, 
and this year it is estimated that the stor- 
age alone for motor trucks will amount to © 
quite a nifty figure in dollars and cents. 

From Detroit motor truck manufacturing 
plants, in the past, deliveries have always 
been by rail or lake transportation, and no 
break has been made in either mode of 
service until the Chicago Telephone Co. 
was advised by the Packard Motor Truck 
Co. that it would be unable to deliver to 
the former five 3-ton Packard motor trucks 
within a reasonable time, owing to the 
shortage of freight cars. 

The urgent need for the addition to its 
fleet of power vehicles prompted L. V. 
Newton, supervisor of shops and garages 
of the Chicago Telephone Co., to go to 
Detroit and investigate the situation. Im- 
mediately upon his arrival there he came 
to the conclusion that, if deliveries over the 
road for pleasure cars was possible, he 
would establish a precedent and send over 
the public highways the Packard trucks. 
He wired to Chicago for three drivers. 
They left Chicago on February 26, arrived 
in Detroit the following day, and at four 
o'clock in the afternoon of the same day, 


reached there at 6 o’clock though in favor of it, vide road conditions, 
less than three days’ actual running time 
will beat any freight record for motor ve- 
hicles from any Detroit plant to Chicago. 
The average gasoline consumption was a 
gallon to seven and a half miles. The 
tool boxes were not opened on the trip, as 
the fleet had no mechanical trouble what- 





One of the Chicago Telephone Company’s Three-Ton Packard Motor Trucks 


L. V. Newton, supervisor of shops and garages for the Chicago Telephone Company, stands in front of the 
machine. The improvised windshield used for the Detroit-Chicago run is here shown 








Tuesday, assisted by a Packard factory 
man and another driver, started with the 
five trucks from the Packard plant over 
the road. 

Mr. Newton gave the order to drive from 
sunup to sundown, and placed the direc- 
tion for the drive in the hands of J. S. 
Drake, general foreman of shops and ga- 
rages. The first night’s stop was at Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., a distance of 32 miles, which 
was made in two hours, as the quintette 


Ind. Throughout that day’s trip, from run- 
ning into snow banks three and four feet 
high, there was more or less slow time. On 
the last day and the last lap a Packard 
escort of seven limousines and Supervisor 
L. V. Newton, of the Chicago Telephone 
Co., from Chicago, met the Packard motor 
truck fleet in Hammond, Ind., and escorted 
it to one of the company’s garages. 

The cost of this mode of delivery was 
$10 more per truck as against freight, al- 


Motor Trucks on Their Way to Chicago From the Packard Factory in Detroit 


ever. The safe and sane driving directed 
by general foreman J. S. Drake provided 
against trouble and accidents, although as 
a measure of preparedness a tool box equip- 
ment of blocks, tackle, shovels, picks and 
really a miniature machine shop was part 
of the equipment of one of the trucks. 
The fleet was equipped with Firestone 
Giant tires on Sewell cushion wheels. 


Packard oil was used. 





Three of five for the Chicago Telephone Company. The box on the second car contained blocks and tackle with shovels, picks, etc., for emergency, 





but was not opened on the trip 
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The Driveaway Method of Transporting Auto- 
mobiles is Quicker Than the Fastest Freight 











Freight Congestion Effect on Automobile Deliveries 


Driveaways or Deliveries of Cars Over the Road for Want 


OR weeks we have been reading of 

the distress felt by automobile manu- 

facturers due to their inability to 

keep their dealers supplied. Stocks 

have been accumulating at the fac- 
tories and all sorts of schemes have been re- 
sorted to to get cars to the dealers and buy- 
ers. In the last issue of THE COMMERCIAL 
CAR JOURNAL, page 23, there was an article 
entitled “From Factory to Owner Via 
Road,” which told something of the grow- 
ing practice of delivering cars under their 
own power. 

Since that time these deliveries have be- 
come even more common and in fact have 
given rise to the institution of a new busi- 
ness—driving contracting. One such firm is 
headed by A. Robert Nelson who employs 
about 100 men and contracts to drive cars 
through the country. He recently took a 
number of cars from Indianapolis to Chi- 
cago and in that city gathered another fleet, 
driving these cars to points in Indiana and 
Ohio, where he had contracted for cars 
from the makers, to be delivered at points 
in Indiana and Michigan. Mr. Nelson is now 
preparing to drive a fleet of Detroit cars 
to points all over the country. 

Almost all of the big companies have 
been delivering cars over the road to a 
greater or less distance. The Willys-Over- 
land, Studebaker, Oakland, Buick, Packard, 


Dodge, Cadillac, Paige, Chalmers, Hupp, 
National, Hudson, King, Grant, Haynes, 


Reo, Monroe and others—all have had trou- 
ble with their rail shipments. While there 


4% 


of Rail Transportation 


“While there is some inconvenience about 
the ‘driveaway’ method of transporting an- 
tomobiles, it has its advantages also. For 
one thing, it is quicker than the fastest 
freight and as quick as express service 
would be if we could get it or afford it. 
Another big advantage is that the cars 
reach the customer in better running con- 
dition than they would if shipped by rail- 
road. As everybody knows, it requires a 


as far distant as Indianapolis and Louis. 
ville. The company is succeeding in ship- 
ping cars to its most distant distributors 
over the railroads because of the relief 
afforded by the driveaways to the nearer 
dealers. 


The Chalmers Co. has sent away over 
900 cars in fleets of ten with each squad 
in charge of a captain; thus they are taken 
to their destinations or shipping points of 





Twenty-Six Dodge Cars Ready for the Overland Route From Detroit to Pittsburgh 
Most motor car manufacturers are resorting to the driveaway method of delivering cars 


few hundred miles of running to put a 
motor car in its finest shape. The fac- 
tory of course gives each car a running 
test, but this can only be one of a few 
miles. After the customer gets his car it 
usually takes 400 or 500 miles of running 
before the parts are limbered up complete- 
ly. In driveaway cars this limbering up 
process has been practically completed and 


7 \\ 
fei 





Sixty-Two Grant Sixes Ready to Be Driven From Cleveland to Chicago 


Both for number of cars and distance covered (four hundred miles) this was one of the greatest drive- 
aways that has recently taken place 


has been a little relief more recently, still 
the driveaway habit is growing. One of 
the longest to date was that of the Chicago 
distributor of the Grant Six, R. D. Green, 
who took 62 cars from Cleveland to that 
city, a drive of nearly 400 miles. 


the car is delivered in prime running con- 
dition. I look for the driveaway idea to 
persist even after the traffic conditions are 
improved again.” 

From the Saxon factory 50 motor cars 
leave every day going overland to points 


The CCJ is built upon the lasting foundation of honest 


vantage in an effort to beat the freight 
tie-up. About 60 cars a day are driven to 
Chicago to be shipped from that point by 
rail. 

While the East has suffered the most 
the middle Western dealers have been al- 
most as hard hit by the shortage of freight 
cars, so that delivery over the road has 
appealed to them and been taken up very 
generally. 

The Cadillac Co. has been driving about 
50 cars per day overland to points within 
a radius of Rochester, Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati. During one period of three weeks 
the Hudson Co. shipped 436 cars overland. 
The Dodge Co. recently reported that it 
drove 500 cars overland in one day and 
now drives about 75 per day. The majority 
of the Reo Co.’s output has been delivered 
over the road. The Willys-Overland Co. 
drives about 50 cars from the factory 4 
day. 

Writing in the April issue of the Swine 
World, George Brown refers as follows to 
the automobile manufacturers’ delivery 
troubles : 

In the Motor City the American League 
baseball park, the field and stands have 
been leased by manufacturers in which to 
store their cars; vacant lofts, stores, any- 


circulation 
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thing with a roof on and when they were 
filled, vacant lots and streets have been 
ysed for storage purposes. 

For many years past this car tie-up has 
happened, in Detroit, while awaiting the 
opening of lake navigation, but this year 
the situation has been much more serious 
from the lack of freight cars to move the 
factory outputs, which have been materially 
increased from the unprecedented demand. 





From Jackson, from Lansing, from Flint, 
from Pontiac, and, of course, more from 
Detroit, over the hard frozen and snow 
packed roads great parades or processions 
of automobiles have been driven from near- 
ly every factory to almost every city, town 
and hamlet in the country. They have 
gone over the Rockies, hundreds have gone 
into Pittsburgh and the Alleghenies were 
















curve in the snow. 








An Auxiliary of the Grand Rapids Fire Department 
This truck carries a steam boiler for thawing out frozen fire hydrants and catch basins 


ere shown loaded with fourteen tons of lead ore in the Salt Lake district. 
and connection to the motive power have been thoroughly solved. Notice th 
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no barrier to keep them from going to the 
Atlantic Coast cities. In fact the extreme 
ly cold weather was a veritable Godsend 
to many an anxious dealer, branch manager, 
or agent, to appease the clamor of his cus- 
tomers’ importunities. Under existing 
weather and road conditions driving the 
cars to their destinations was all in favor 
of the buyer as he recevied a thoroughly 
tested car, “limbered up” and unmarred in 
appearance. The tire manufacturers never- 
theless may have profited, possibly. 


FOR THAWING FROZEN FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


The problem of thawing fire hydrants 
and catch basins is well handled in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., by the use of three motor 
trucks, on which are mounted large boil- 
ers with high steam capacities. These 
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trucks, operated from the central municipal 
garage, follow the inspection cars of the 
fire department and quickly remove any 
frozen congestion when the steam is turn- 
ed loose. They also respond to call and 
expeditiously care for frozen catch basins. 
By reason of the speed in response and 
the number of calls that are possible in a 
day’s time, the trucks have been the means 
of a big saving in damages, to say nothing 
of the saving in labor and overhead ex- 
pense. 


MOTOR TRUCK CLUB BEEFSTEAK 
DINNER 


The annual Beefsteak Dinner of the Mo- 
tor Truck Club of America was held at 
Churchill’s, New York City, March 21. As 
usual, it was the occasion of getting to- 
gether in an informal way and improving 
acquaintanceship with one another and with 
some of the officials in whom the Club are 
most interested. Some of these were 
among the speakers, including the Secretary 
of State of New York, Francis M. Hugo; 
Street Cleaning Commissioner of New 
York City, John T. Fetherston, and the 
Hon. Charles Thaddeus Terry. 


Secretary Hugo gave some very inter- 
esting figures regarding the comparison of 
last year’s registrations with those of this 
*year to date. 

So far, the Automobile Bureau of the 
Secretary of State’s Office of the State 
of New York has registered for 1917, 
166,456 pleasure cars, 36,687 commercial 
cars and 2,072 dealers, total of 205,215, and 
has licensed 81,862 chauffeurs and 6,849 
motorcycles. The fees so far collected are 
$2,225,000, or within 16 per cent. of the total 
collected during 1916, which was approxi- 
mately $2,650,000. 





The dinner and speeches were followed 
by a cabaret. 





Make your product pay—advertise in the CCJ 





A Two and a Half-Ton Truck With a Fourteen-Ton Load 


_ Lead ore has unusual weight for its bulk. The outfit of Jeffery two and a half-ton Quad truck and two five-ton Los Angeles Trailer Company's utility trailers 
ish Such operations as this show that the engineering features of trailer construction 
e evident regularity with which the trailers are following the truck around the 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUG ADVER- 
TISEMENT TAKEN TO PACIFIC 
COAST IN OVERLAND 
DELIVERY CARS 


Two Mode! 83B Overland delivery cars, 
loaded with some 2000 Ibs. of Champion 
spark plug advertising matter, and four 
window display men, left Toledo for the 
Pacific Coast on January 15th, where they 
have been helping Champion dealers more 
effectively display Champion spark plugs. 

This 3000 mile journey is unique among 
transcontinental runs in that it was made 
by loaded delivery trucks and at a time 
of year when roads are at their worst. No 
attempt was made to establish speed rec- 
ords, as the trip had for its object practical 
utility rather than spectacular display. 

The whole journey of about 3000 miles 
was made with practically no delays. The 
cars arrived at San Francisco on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 13th, in splendid con- 
dition, and the drivers were able to take 
up their various duties of displaying Cham- 
pion spark plugs at the Auto Show and in 
local accessory stores without losing any 
time for inspection or repairs. 


GOODYEAR CHANGES MANAGERS 

E. B. Sigerson, for several years man- 
ager at Buffalo, N. Y., has been given spe- 
cial work in the automobile tire depart- 
ment at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s 
main office at Akron; C. M. Klopp, special 
motor truck tire representative at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is promoted to branch manager 
at Buffalo, N. Y.; J. E. Taylor, of the au- 
tomobile tire department at Akron, be- 
comes manager at Charlotte, N. C.; M. Orr, 
formerly manager at Charlotte, takes 
charge of the branch at Syracuse, N. Y.; 
W. C. Blake, for six years manager at Syr- 
acuse, is advanced to branch manager at 
New York City, succeeding P. W. Smith, 
who has resigned to take up other work. 
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JEFFERY QUAD SAVES MANY 
FEET OF TIMBER 


Conneaut Shovel Co., Conneaut, O., states 
that a Jeffery Quad saved it 40,000 ft. first 
quality ash when it negotiated the heavy 
mud roads leading into a tract of timber 
near Erie, Pa. This timber was purchased 
under a contract with a teaming concern 
to haul the logs into Erie at $7.50 per 
thousand loaded on the train. 

The teamsters went into the woods with 
three big teams and worked two months. 
At the end of that time they had made no 
advancement and the Conneaut Shovel Co. 
was forced to loan them money to continue 
their contract, incidentally advancing the 
price per thousand to $10.50. They finally 
threw up the contract. Then the company 
tried to sub-let the job but found that it 
was impossible to get any one to under- 
take it. A directors’ meeting was called 
and the case laid before them. They sug- 
gested trucks. After several demonstra. 
tions the Jeffery Quad was decided upon. 
The company found, with the Quad, it 
could deliver to its factory for almost the 
same amount as it would otherwise cost 
for just hauling it to Erie and loading it 
on the trains, thereby effecting a saving of 
$7 per thousand feet in bringing in this 
timber. 


SHELDON OFFICIALS AND EM- 
PLOYES HOLD BANQUET 


The officials, superintendents, department 
heads and their assistants held a big get- 
together meeting on Tuesday evening, 
March 13th, at the Hotel Redington, Wilkes- 
3arre, Pa. Covers were laid for 80. J. 
Frederick Armstrong, secretary of the com- 
pany, was toastmaster. Attorney Thomas 
A. Atherton, president, gave an interesting 
heart to heart talk. George Nicholson, 
treasurer and assistant general manager of 
the Vulcan Iron Works, presented a cordial 
message of good will to the Sheldon work- 
ers. George M. Wall, vice-president and 
general manager, delivered an address on 
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co-operation, and timely talks were given 
by a number of others. The evening will 
long be remembered by all as one of the 
more pleasant affairs in the history of the 
Sheldon Axle Works. 


DIAMOND T TRUCK ENCOUNTERS 
TERRIFIC ROADS IN FIFTEEN. 
HUNDRED-MILE TRIP 


A Diamond T truck recently completed 
a 1547 mile trip from Chicago to Tampa 
by way of the Dixie Highway. With the 
exception of a broken fan belt and foyr 
spring clip bolts the truck arrived in prac. 
tically perfect condition. The front tires 
showed no signs of wear and the only 
marks on the rear tires were those caused 
by the chains, the damage not being enough 
to affect their mileage in any way. 

The total weight of the loaded truck 
was 9,200 lbs., and as one of the drivers 
expressed it, “we found the bottom of every 
road we traveled.” The men declare that 
in their many years of driving experience 
they have never encountered worse roads. 
Time after time the truck was hauled out 
of the mud holes by means of a heavy rope 
anchored to a tree or a telephone pole and 
passed around the hub of a rear wheel, 
Thus the truck hauled itself in much the 
same fashion that a block and tackle is 
manipulated. 

One of the most exciting events of the 
trip occurred about 10 miles south of Ocilla, 
Ga. The truck proved too heavy for a 
dilapidated bridge and the rear wheel tore 
through the flooring. The side curtains 
were down at the time and had the truck 
gone over sideways instead of breaking 
through in the manner it did, the trip would 
have ended fatally. From then on they 
carefully inspected every bridge before they 
crossed it. In order to be prepared for 
any emergency they carried with them two 
long beams, and whenever a rickety bridge 
was encountered, these were laid across the 
roadways to strengthen the structure. 








Eastern Distributors of the Gramm-Bernstein Hold Live Sales Convention 


The recent motor truck shows at Boston and Brooklyn drew to them many of the officials of the various companies manufacturing motor trucks, and 
the occasion was utilized by most of them for a series of conferences with their Eastern sales representatives. The above group shows those who attended the sales 
convention held for the Eastern distributors of the Gramm-Bernstein Motor Truck Company, at their New York headquarters, 1457 Broadway. Among 
those who gave addresses and talks were: B. A. Gramm, vice president and general manager; : 
R. W. Austin, chief engineer; R. E. Taylor, president of the R. E. Taylor Corporation; C. L. Horning, chief engineer of the Waukesha Motor Company 
and one of the leading spirits in the S.A.E.; and Arthur M. Laycock, chief engineer of the Sheldon Axle and Spring Company. 


For its readers—information; for its advertisers—results. 


Moody, manager of Eastern and export sales; 


That’s the purpose of the CCJ 
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AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS’ 
DEFENSE WORK 


New Name of Organization, Society of 
Automotive Engineers 

The extent to which the Society of Au- 
tomobile Engineers was willing to go to 
do all possible to develop automotive engi- 
neering, that is engineering relating to the 
design and production of aircraft, water- 
craft and tractors as well as freight and 
passenger motor Cars, is shown by the fact 
that final steps have been taken to change 
the name of the organization to the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. The new 
name will be put into effect on April 109, 
after which the engineers who were for- 
merly members of the American Society 
of Aeronautic Engineers, the Society of 
Tractor Engineers and engineers connected 
with the company members of the Na- 
tional Association of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers, will be working together 
with those who have been members of 
the Society of Automobile Engineers, to 
further what standardization work shall 
be feasible in the respective fields and 
with the welfare of the nation at this 
time held constantly in view. 


The culminating decision to change the 
name of the Society of Automobile Engi- 
neers was based on Government co-opera- 
tion in time of stress. Naturally the old 
members of the S. A. E. had much senti- 
ment for the old name under which there 
has been such remarkable growth and 
standardization and automobile engineering 
benefit. 


The training of the S. A. E. members 
has been such as to develop ability to ob- 
tain results without regard to precedents 
as to equipment, material or time avail- 
able. There are in the Society’s ranks 
executive engineers who are accustomed to 
assume large responsibilities, designing en- 
gineers expert at commercial designs for 
production, metallurgical engineers expert 
in materials and their treatment, standardiz- 
ing engineers experienced in co-ordinating 
designs, research engineers capable of an- 
alyzing and solving problems of production, 
and efficiency engineers specializing in rap- 
id and economical production of inter- 
changeable parts and the development of 
necessary equipment for that purpose—in 
fact, specialists in all branches of the auto- 
motive industry, including design and pro- 
duction of motor cars, tractors, aircraft and 
watercraft. 

The Preparedness Committee of the S. 
A. E., consisting of President George W. 
Dunham, Past President W. H. VanDer- 
voort and Vice-President Jesse G. Vincent, 
represents the willingness of the members 
of the society to assist jointly and several- 
ly in any plans of the Government looking 
toward the security of the nation. This 
committee is not only making a classifi- 
cation of the society members with refer- 
ence to qualification to co-operate with the 
Government and keeping in close touch with 
various Government officials, but is taking 
an active part in the remarkable plan under 
Way to increase the membership of the so- 
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ciety by several hundred and probably one 
thousand during next month, drawing upon 
engineers in the various automotive fields 
of whom there are a great many and all of 
whom are needed in the co-operative work 
plan. The automotive industry will have 
the honor and duty of taking full respon- 
sibility for important activities on behalf 
of the Government in the event of war. 
R. OQ. Gill is chairman of the Membership 
Increase Committee, being assisted by an 
executive committee which meets twice 
weekly in Detroit, and by committees in the 
eight cities in which there are sections of 
the society, as well as by committeemen 
serving in over fifty large cities through- 
out the country. 


MOTOR TRUCK CLUB OF LOS 
ANGELES TO FIGHT AGAINST 
TRUCK RESTRICTIONS 
The Motor Truck Club of Los Angeles 
is very active in its efforts to see that 
truck owners and dealers receive some con- 
sideration at the hands of law makers, and 
the commercial car interests in the state are 
planning to fight for what they declare 
is their very existence. The claim has been 
made that the railroads and other interests 
are behind a movement to restrict the use 
of commercial cars so much that the peo- 
ple of the state will suffer an actual loss. 
It is proposed to limit the speed of trucks 
to 15 miles per hour and the use of more 
than one trailer is to be prohibited. In 
bringing supplies from Los Angeles Har- 
bor to the city, it is now the custom to use 
as many as a half-dozen trailers, and by 
this method some real competition has been 
afforded to the railroads. Wholesalers can 
operate trucks and trailers cheaper than it 
costs for railroad freight. In increasing 
transportation charges, the added expense 
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will have to be borne by the consumer, and 
the public favors the cheaper way. It is 
also proposed to limit the weight of the 
load to be borne on the truck. There is a 
division of sentiment among owners and 
operators on this score. The chief cause 
of complaint against the trucks is that they 
damage the roads, and the truck people say 
that California should be far sighted 
enough to build roads that will withstand 
their use, pointing out the fact that the 
concrete roads, over which heavy hauling 
is forbidden, deteriorate under pneumatic 
tires as rapidly as does the road to the Har- 
bor. It is also brought out that properly 
tired trucks are not a detriment to the road. 


THE SOCIETY OF AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEERS’ SUMMER MEETING 


The Summer meeting of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers will be held June 
26 to 29, at the Ottawa Beach Hotel, on 
the east shore of Lake Michigan. 

The reason for changing from the an- 
nual boat trip to some exclusive hotel sec- 
tion is that the activities of the society have 
developed very much during the last year 
by having aviation engineers, farm tractor 
engineers, and marine engineers amalga- 
mate under the new title of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, which change will 
be made April 19. With the society mem- 
bership embracing these three additional 
arms of the automotive industry it was 
necessary to secure larger accommodations 
than the boat afforded and also space 
where it would be possible to hold several 
sessions at the same time such as can only 
be done at a hotel given over exclusively to 
the engineers. Ottawa Beach will afford fa- 
cilities for holding separate sessions when 
necessary for automobiles, trucks, aero- 
planes, tractors and motor boats and also 
for conducting hydroplane and motor boat 
exhibitions if desired. 








Seventh Annual Banquet of the Chicago Automobile Trade Association 
This occasion was the annual banquet and election of officers of the Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation and was attended by over 1100 members. C. R. Dashiell, Dashiell Motor Company, was elected 
president; W. G. Tennant, Oakland Motor Company, vice president, and H. Paulman, H. Paulman & 


Company, secretary. The directors are: H. M. Allison, Packard Motor Car Company; W. J. 


Boone, Mo- 


line Automobile Company; Howard F. Gardner, Willard Storage Battery Company; B. C. Buxton, Lib- 
erty, and J. W. Maguire, Republic Rubber Company. This is probably the largest gathering ever held 
by any one local industry in Chicago, and is said to be the first that was ever managed from the 
speaker's table by telephone. Three orchestras and twenty-four entertainment numbers were called into 
action from the far end of the immense room by telephone. 


Why is the CCJ the only truck paper a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations? 


Here’s food for thought 
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Personal Items 





E. E. Mears has become manager of the 
Boston branch of the R. E. Taylor Corp., 
New York City, with headquarters at 26 
Green St., Cambridge, Mass. He succeeds F. 
Tyman. Mr. Mears has been connected with 
the Taylor Corp. for some time as salesman 
in the Brooklyn territory. 

Willard S. Mears, formerly manager of the 
Sterling Motor Truck Co., New York City, 
has become president of the M. C. W. Motor 
Sales Corp., 208 West 68th St., Metropolitan 
distributor for the D-E trucks, made by the 
Day-Elder Motors Co., Newark, N. J. This 
is a new company formed by Mr. Mears, and 
other associates well known in the motor 
truck industry in New York City. 

T. P. Myers, whose promotion to the gen- 
eral sales managership of the General En- 
gineering Co., Detroit, Mich., was published, 
with photograph, in the January issue of 
the Commercial Car Journal, on page 10, has 
been promoted to the vice-presidency of the 
same company. He was made director of 
the company in the latter part of January. 

Charles S. Price, formerly of the Keily- 
Springfield Co., has joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Republic Rubber Co. as special 
representative in Detroit, Mich. 

Frank Remy, formerly head of the Remy 
Electric Co., Anderson, Ind., and Detroit, 
Mich,, has re-entered the business as the 
manufacturer of a tractor. 

Ferdinand W. Roebling, secretary-manager 
of the John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., died on March 16th. 

Cc. T. Schaefer, consulting engineer, has 
resigned as chief engineer of the Militaire 
Vehicle Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and has moved 
to 2641 Russell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. He will 
announce his future plans in a short time. 

Robert F. Brown has joined the staff of 
the Guaranty Securities Corp., Equitable 
Bidg., New York City, and will travel in 
New England territory in the interests of 
the Guaranty Wholesale and Retail Plans. 
Mr. Brown has had previous experience in 
banking work covering Several years, and is 
in a position to offer dealers, with whom he 
comes in contact, unusually sound advice on 
their problems. 

W. H. Brown, vice-president and treasurer 
of the Kelly Convertible Auto Truck Co., 
Chicago, Ill., died on March 19th. 

Albert W. Clapperton, formerly with the 
Dorris Motor Car Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed sales manager of J. Harry 
Schumacker & Co., Broad and Wallace 


Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., distributor for Dorris 
and Moon cars 
trucks. 


and Standard and Dorris 





A. K. SMITH 


Who has been recently made 
production manager of the 
Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J. 


H. W. LYON 


draulic Hoist & Body Co. opened 
at 721 East 135th St., New York. 


Advertising appropriations bring greatest 
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J. B. Cowen, for several years sales mana- 
ger of the R. E. Taylor Corp., New York 
City, has resigned. He was also vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the company. He has 
not announced his future plans. 

George W. Dunham, for many years prom- 
inent in the development of the automobile 
engine, is working on a tractor which, it is 
believed, will mark a greatly advanced step 
in the progress of the tractor industry. It 
is expected that an announcement will be 
made in the near future regarding the estab- 
lishment of a company for the manufacture 
of his tractor on a large scale. 

E. L. Evans has been appointed to the 
position of chief inspector of the Bound 
Brook Oil-Less Bearing Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J. 

Fred. M. Hadley has been appointed mana- 
ger of the New York branch of the Knox 
Motor Associates, of Springfield, Mass. 

Herbert T. Hare has resigned as publicity 
and advertising manager of the Philadelphia 
branch and has joined the advertising de- 
partment of the Packard Motor Car Co., of 
that city. 

Dean C. Jenkins has been promoted to the 
position of assistant to the production man- 
ager of the Bound Brook Oil-Less Bearing 
Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

Mark R. Kirby has become associated with 
the Commercial Vehicle Motors Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and will take charge immediately of the 
Cc. V. B. day and night service station. 





WALTER R. BLISS 


Manager of the New York dis- 
trict for the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company. He began 
his career with the Goodyear 
Company as manager of the me- 
chanical goods department at 


Akron, Ohio. 





presidency. 





Ill., has been elected to the vice- 


returns when expended in the 
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New Truck Agencies ; 








Beggs Wagon Co., 1713-15 McGee St., Kan. 
sas City, Mo., has opened a branch for the 
distribution of Gramm-Bernstein trucks and 
will maintain a service branch in connection 
with the agency. 


J. H. Bowman, Leavenworth, Kans., has 
taken the agency for the Republic trucks. 


Charleston Republic Truck Co., of Charles- 
ton, S. C., has recently been formed to han- 
dle Republic trucks exclusively for Charles. 
ton and vicinity. 


Chilcott-Nash Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
been formed to distribute the product of the 
Nash Motors Co., of Kenosha, Wis. w. kK. 
Chilcott has resigned as sales manager of 
the General Motors Truck Co. to head this 
new organization, whose territory includes 
Oregon, Washington, northern Idaho, west- 
ern Montana and Alaska. The present Nash 
line includes the Jeffery pleasure and com- 
mercial cars. 


Gamble Motor Car Co., Toledo, Ohio, has 
established a truck department and _ will 
handle Pierce-Arrow, Peerless and Little 
Giant trucks. 


E. L. Harvey, Westboro, Mass., has taken 
the agency for the Ton-A-Ford truck. 


Joh-Tumblin Co., 414 Harrison St., Tampa, 
Fla., has taken the agency for the Ames- 
Ton Truck Unit. 

Jordan March Co., 676 Woodward Ave., 


Detroit, Mich., has taken the agency for the 
Redden truck maker. 


Lawrence Motor Sales Corp., 1386 W. 52nd 
St., New York City, 
for the Fulton truck. 


has taken the agency 


Rainier Motor Corp., Flushing, N. Y., has 
appointed the following agencies for the 


Rainier worm drive %-ton trucks: Day 
Baker, Motor Truck Co., Boston, Mass.; 
Klepfer Bros., Buffalo, N. Y.; H. L. Zobel, 


Seabright, N. J.: Chester Henry, Morristown, 
N. J.; Bert A. Vance, New Bedford, Mass.; 
George W. Lynch, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Southern Garage Co., Birmingham, Ala., and 
Jones Motor Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank J. Serleto, Southbridge, Mass., has 
taken the agency for the Smith Form-A- 
Truck. 

Jay E. Wemple has recently consummated 
a deal with the Smith Motor Truck Co., 
whereby he becomes manager for a large 
territory in central Illinois, with headquar- 
ters at Springfield. 


C. B. ROSE G. E. BRUNNER 
General manager of the eastern Chief engineer of the Velie Manager of the service depart- 
office which the Wood Hy- Motor Corporation, Moline, ment of the Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
succeeding R. S. Wilson. 
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FIRESTONE SELLS STOCK TO 
EMPLOYEES 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, recently offered stock to its employes 
at $100 per share, while the market price 
quotation was $145 per share. Over 11,000 
members took advantage of this offer and 
are noW stockholders in the company. The 
stock was distributed on length of service, 
not on the usual basis of salary earned. 
All who had been with the company for 
over five years were on an equal basis. Ar- 
rangements have been made whereby all 
those who cannot afford to pay outright for 
the stock may pay on the deferred payment 
plan. The minimum installment necessary 
on $1000 purchase is only $5.60 per month. 
The agreement provides that the company 
shall hold the stock for five years, after 
which time, if all paid for, the certificates of 
stock passes into the hands of the employe, 
whether he or she remains longer with the 
company or not. 


PFAU MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ERECTING NEW PLANT 


Pfau Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., recently 
declared its regular quarterly dividend of 
13% per cent. on all preferred stock. The 
company reports extremely good business. 
This new plant will, with the present build- 
ings, triple the output of the company. Par- 
ticular attention is being devoted to the 
manufacture in quantities of special auto- 
mobile parts as per blueprints and samples, 
and the company is especially well equipped 
to take care of practically all lines of au- 
tomobile work. Owing to the fact that it 
has not only a metal working equipment, 
but also a complete woodworking equip- 
ment, it is enabled to produce finished brass, 
bronze and copper parts, stampings in brass 
and steel, as well as running boards, back 
boards, floor boards and similar woodwork. 


Correction:—In the March issue, an er- 
ror was inadvertently made in stating the 
type of the rear axle used in the Mackbilt. 
The rear axle of the Mackbilt is a 34 float- 
ing with demountable drive shafts. The 
rear end is constructed especially for truck 
purposes. 








Removals 





Commercial Truckmobile Co. has moved 
from 1606 Michigan Ave, to 1720 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, II. 


Fields Mfg. Co. has moved its body manu- 
facturing plant from Ionia, Mich., to the 
plant formerly occupied by the Owosso Car- 
Triage & Sleigh Co., at Flint, Mich. The com- 
pany has a million dollar contract with the 
Republic Truck Co. for bodies and other 


large orders which could not be filled in the 
old plant. 


Jackels & Campbell Co., agent for the 
Truckmobile, moved to 1622-24 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Swain-Hickman Co., Inc., distributor of 


the Republic internal gear drive trucks, has 


moved from 4040 Locust St. to 2116-18 Mar- 
ket St. 


ences, theatricals and entertainments. 
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GOODYEAR COMPANY TO BUILD 
RECREATION HALL 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 


Ohio, will erect a $450,000 building to be 
known as Goodyear Hall, in which to 
house the rapidly increasing educational, 
social and athletic activities of the com- 
pany. 
immense gymnasium for all kinds of indoor 


One of its prominent features is an 


sports, with a seating capacity of 5000 and 


with all stage and assembly hall facilities. 
Adjoining will be a swimming pool, which 


will rank with the best in the country. 
There will be an auditorium seating 1400 
to be used for sales and factory confer- 
The 
company factory school and the offices of 
the numerous Goodyear associations will 
be provided for. This hall is for the use 
of all employes in factory, office and out- 
side organizations. 


ee 


AUTOMATIC MACHINERY PACKS 
SPARK PLUGS 


In an effort to standardize the various 
operations incidental to the manufacture of 
its product, the Champion Spark Plug Co., 
of Toledo, Ohio, has invested hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in automatic machines. 
Perhaps the most wonderful of these is 
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one that plays no part in the actual making 
of the plugs themselves. It is used solely 
for wrapping and placing in cartons the fin- 
ished spark plugs after they have received 
their final inspection. 

This wrapping machine handles 50 spark 
plugs a minute, or 24,000 plugs every work- 
ing day. From the time the spark plug 
reaches the machine until it is packed, sealed 
and made ready for shipment, not a hand 
touches it. 

The first step in the wrapping-up process 
consists of a piece of oiled paper being fed 
to the spark plug. After first cutting the 
paper to the required size, the machine takes 
the plug, places it on the paper and makes 
four district folds in wrapping it up. Then 
the machine opens the top of each of a hun- 
dred cartons held in a magazine chamber, 
picks up the spark plugs which it has pre- 
viously enclosed in oiled paper, places them 
inside the cartons, folds the carton together 
and delivers them to the shipping depart- 
ment. Three of these machines are em- 
ployed to handle the output of this com- 
pany which now exceeds 65,000 spark plugs 
per day. 





CHAMPION IGNITION Co., Flint, Mich., is 
erecting another story to one of its build- 
ings, which will give an increase of floor 
space of 10,000 sq. ft. 











Two Installations Where Electrics and Special Bodies Beat Out the Horse 

The illustration on the left shows a five-ton G. V. electric in the service of the Whitloch Company, 
which is run between Jersey City and South Street, New York. The electric has been found to be par- 
ticularly adapted to this work. The Bay State Fuel Truck is also a five-ton G. V. and is fitted with a 
special elevating body built by Thomas Wright, of Jersey City. Coal is delivered from either side 
through an opening at the bottom of the body. The four-screw hoist is operated by a special motor. 


R. & R. Garage, Downs, Kans., has taken 
the agency for Allis-Chalmers tractors. 

A six-ton Gramm Bernstein truck recently 
made a record trip from New York City to 
Boston. The truck left New York at 3.30 
a. m. and reached Boston at 10.15 p. m., hav- 
ing covered 254 miles in 15 hours, an aver- 
age of 15 miles per hour. Most of the roads 
used were in bad condition and the truck 
drove through snow most of the way. 

United States Motor Truck Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced a contract to build 
trucks for the government’s mail service and 
a contract calling for twenty 5-ton machines 
per month to be used for commercial pur- 
poses by French business concerns, whose 
vehicles were commandeered by the French 
army for war purposes. 

Higrade Motors Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has incorporated with a capital stock of 
$250,000 to manufacture the ‘‘Higrade” motor 
truck. 


Interesting and helpful information; reputable advertisements—that'’s the CCJ 








Factory News 





American Motor Truck Co., New York City, 
will erect a large plant in the southwestern 
part of the city of Detroit. 

Atwater-Kent Mfg, Co., manufacturer of 
ignition apparatus and automobile parts, will 
erect a 1-story concrete addition to its plan; 
at Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Auto Truck Steel Body Co., Chicago, IIL, 
will erect a two-story building at Carroll 
& Albany Aves., 100 x 225 ft., to cost $25,000. 

Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Co., 
of Muskegon, Mich., will erect a large fac- 
tory on the site of the plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The new building will cost 
over $100,000. 

Federal Rubber Co., Cudahy, Wis., recent- 
ly declared its regularly quarterly dividend 
of $1.75 per share on first and second pre- 
ket Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AUTOMOTIVE HIGHWAY FREIGHT LINES 
NEW form of business is springing 
into being. Whether or not it may be called what we 
have christened it in the title above, at least that name 
is descriptive of its nature. Lines of this character 
are being established, because there is a real and definite need 


transportation 


for them. The railroads cannot compete on short haul service 
with motor trucks and do not show the least desire to do so. 
It costs them practically as much to transport goods ten miles 
as one hundred miles and very little more to move them a 
thousand. Between one hundred and one thousand miles there 
is no field for motor trucks, but up to or even a little beyond 
one hundred is where they shine, and they are being enlisted 
into this service more and more every day. It is a question 
of only a few years before regularly organized motor truck 
freight or rather express lines will be found connecting towns 
and cities within radii of one hundred miles or so from every 
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metropolis, One does not .eed to be a proph~t to make this 
prediction. 

Reading tt collection of articles in this issue bearing on 
motor trucks i °*‘r relation to the freight congestion prob- 
lem, one cannoi but see that this prophesied situation is 
bound to come \, ass. The motor truck also has been and 
will continue to be very important in its co-operation with the 
railroads because of iF » way in which it expedites the loading 
and unloading of frei: t cars. Reduction of the idle time of 
their rolling stock is one of the most vital questions before 
the railroads, particularly under present day demands, where 
their car capacity is far below that needed. 

Those who have not already done so will do well to read 
thoughtfully and attentively the collection of articles in this 
issue bearing on this subject. 





REGULATING FOOT TRAFFIC 


T is human nature when standing on the street corner 

waiting for traffic to permit one to cross to mentally abuse 

the teamsters and truck drivers. Those of us, however, 

who have happened to drive in the congested districts of 
our larger cities, have learned to sympathize with the driver’s 
side. 

As pedestrians, we usually feel that the drivers are reck- 
less of the lives of those on foot, utterly indifferent to the 
rights of the pedestrian, and acting as though they owned the 
earth. Nevertheless, as quick as we take a seat at the wheel, 
we change our mental attitude, and cannot for the life of us 
understand how people as a class can be so careless in cross- 
ing streets without looking where they are going, standing 
in the way of traffic, nor how they can be so completely un- 
mindful of whether the trucks and street conveyances ever 
get to their destinations or not. 


We pass all kinds of ordinances and city regulations to 
keep the motorists from being a nuisance and a menace, but 
the person on foot goes wheresoever he will, utterly untram- 
meled by laws or regulations. If we are to move our goods 
through the city streets with anything like the expedition that 
now is, and more and more will be necessary, as our cities 
and country grow, the time must come when the pedestrian 
will have to be bodily removed from possibility of hindering 
traffic or else compelled to abide by regulations preventing 
him from ignoring his own safety, or unnecessarily impeding 
vehicular traffic by attempting to cross the street when he is 
not expected to, or else punishing him if he does. For the 
good of himself and the community as a whole, it is quite as 
necessary that the pedestrian respect the rights of the caf 
driver as that the reverse should be true. 





MAKING DELIVERIES CHEAPER 


ANY things we do today are done more expensively 
than in olden times, which accounts to a large extent 
for the higher cost of living, but there are a few 
of the older practices that would not be returned to 
willingly by the people today even though they might be 
cheaper. We have come to look upon the more common 
luxuries as so nearly akin to necessities that we have 
long considered them indispensable. Almost every article 
of food that is purchased at the grocery is handed out to us 
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in a more expensive container tho. it was when father was 
a boy. Wei. 1 a great deal about sanit: 
feel that we must have everything wrappe 
it from dust’ a. * contamination, all of whic! 


but at the same time is very largely res, 
food bills. 


It may seem a far cry from all this . the question of 
motor delivery, but this is by way of saying that if it did cost 
: hay motor, we would 
still insist on the former, because 0 the better service af- 
forded. A few years ago it was very easily demonstrated that 
it would cost far more to dispense with horses and to operate 
motor trucks and light deliveries. It could be shown that any 


more to deliver by gasoline than by 


Metal and Rubber Markets 


War Orders Given Preference 


All interest is being taken by the steel 
and munition manufacturers in supplying 
the Government with its requirements. 
Government steel requirements for war 
purposes are estimated at 500,000 tons and 
in order to supply this tonnage it will be 
necessary for mills to sidetrack orders 
taken from private consumers. The de- 
mand for ship plates continues to be the 
feature of the steel market. Prices of steel 
shapes are continuously advancing, resulting 
in the cancellation of many structural pro- 
jects. Quotations on April 3rd were: 


Steel Products Prices 
Bessemer billets, per ton, mill...75 00a .... 


Open hearth, per ton, mill...... 16 OG @ .cs. 

Sheet bara, PEP TOR. oc. ccccvceees (als ae 

Forging billets, per ton, mill..... 90 00a. 
Sheets 


The following prices are for 100-bundle lots 
and over f.o.b. mill; smaller lots are $2 per 
ton higher. 


Blue Annealed Sheets— Cents per lb. 


moe SU OS ha ssc ewccasediecnaw 5.00 a 5.25 
ee SP GE os aecsGnvaceus ss eue 4.75 a 5.00 
WO. Se OO BO! cissccctectacacedwes 4.50 a 4.75 


No. 17 and lighter gauges are based on 
$4.50 per 100 Ibs. for No. 28 Bessemer black 
sheets. 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled— 
Ree 26 Oe OME heccncadsuddetucess 4.80 a 5.30 
Nos. 22 and 24 4.85 a 5.35 
NOM SO GHEE OO 6 sdsc ca scekedcescan . 4.90 a 5.40 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge— 


Wy AO GN ER Sein doc cowesacons 6.00 a 6.25 
ee ae Ce UR oh Fe. ewe esweseas 6.10 a 6.35 
SEEN a GRO itn 6 ei otic xsd eee 6.35 a 6.60 
RO RE SO a eS inane any bas 6.40 a 6.65 
Oe SO MN 6. oe ab Ko viclwaendcesd 6.55 a 6.80 


Nos. 25 and 26 6.70 a 6.95 


Above prices are for Bessemer stock. For 


open hearth stock $2 per ton advance is 
charged. 


Iron and Steel at Pittsburgh 
Bessemer iron, Valley furnace.. 38 00 a40 00 
Bessemer steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 75 00 a .... 
Skelp, grooved steel ............ 3 75 a 4 00 
Sheared steel skelp ............ 400 a 4 25 
Ferromanganese (80 per cent.).250 00 a .... 


Steel, melting scrap ............ Tt GO Bcc 
RE REN oes se ede veimc es vs hy ere 
Antimony, February shipment.. 20¢ 

Manganese ore, per unit........ 80c 

Black sheets, SE-MAURG 6 ios ka ccc 5 25 a 6 00 
Galvanized sheets, 28-gauge.... 700 a8 00 
Tank plates, % and heavier.... 6 00a.... 
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single delivering job was done cheaper with horses, but that 
was before we took proper account of the shorter time in 
which the motor truck would do the work, the greater satis- 
faction of the customer in getting the goods quickly, the 
greater amount of goods that could be delivered in a day by 


one vehicle, and later still the more reliable construction, 





Prices of Copper, Brass, Etc. 

The Government has asked for bids on 
various grades of finished products. It is 
stated that the raw material is to be fur- 
nished by the Government. The prices be- 
low for April 3rd are all f.o.b. mills un- 
less otherwise noted: 


Sheet zinc 


ccgnedenane aanweneware 21 00 a 
Sheet aluminum, 1917 contract. 42 00a ... 
do, outside market contracts 65 00 a 75 00 
do, outside market prompt 
SUINERORE 56d wis een nsdecns 75 00 a 80 00 
Aluminum wire, octside market 
prompt shipment .......... 70 00 a 75 00 
CO WEN sik 5 oo he hex es eeasce 39 00 a 42 00 
Sheet copper, hot rolled ....... 44 00a 
Sheet copper, cold rolled...... 45 00a 
eR eT Tr eee 44 00a ae 
FRige WERMN MMOGE: kos ccccccdicce 39 00 a 44 00 
High brass wire and light rods 40 00 a 44 00 
High brass heavy rods......... 36 50 a 39 50 
Low brass sheet, wire and rods 43 25 a 46 00 
Brazed brass tubing........... 46 00 a 48 00 
Erazed bronze tubing ......... 46 00 a 48 00 
Seamless copper tubing........ ‘eee “ean 
Seamless brass tubing......... 43 00 a 46 00 
Seamless bronze tubing........ 46 00 a 48 00 
We SO GOOD oa sic escicsics 11 00a 
CUE IGG GROG. oi.n vkkicsascccs 11 2a. 


Aluminum spot virgin ingots are quoted 
at 60 cents per pound. Sellers expect that 
the Government will soon be a buyer. 


Scrap Metals 
Cents per pound 

Copper— Buying Selling 

Heavy cut & crucible.29.50a30.50 32.50a33.00 
Heavy and wire...... 28.00a29.00 31.00a31.50 
Light and bottoms...24.00a24.50 26.75a27.25 
Heavy machy. comp...24.00a24.50 26.50a.... 
Brass, ROAVY «....cs.<- 17.00a17.50 18.50a19.00 
Sree, THD fk ctwcsca we 14.00a14.25 16.00a16.25 
EiGGG, TGS ics becacan 8.00a 8.50 8.75a 9.00 
ORM. 2 éciceks aoude 7.00a 7.12% 7.50a 7.75 
DO GUM, ckikvencecece 7.75a 8.00 8.50a 8.75 


The buying prices are those which the 
larger dealers will pay; the selling prices are 
market quotations. 


Rubber Still Quiet 


Very little interest has manifested itself 
in the rubber market since our last re- 
port, the month of March being compara- 
tively quiet. Business was of a routine 
order and the supplying of small manu- 
facturers’ requirements. The quotations on 
April 3rd were: 


Para—Up-river, fine. per Ib...... 76 a 76% 
UpHrivee, CORPSE. 00s ic ccccane 52 a 52% 
ROOM, TUNG: 6 nc teacetacetences 74 a 
FelamG,; COGUGD. 6.006.606 %nescds oe Oe; ax 
Caucho, ball, upper ......... 52 a 52% 


lower cost of repairs and other expense reducing items that 
came with the improved commercial car. 

Today we are no longer arguing for the horse against the 
motor delivery, even from the standpoint of economy, but we 
repeat that even if it did cost more, the public would insist on 
having it, for it has become educated to the point of regarding 
anything else as out of date. 





Caucho, ball, lower .......... 50 a 
COMGUR Fé oa inten cceckcaeccwees i Soe 
Ceylon—First latex, pale crepe.. 81 a 81% 
Brown crepe, thin, clean..... Tia 

Smoked, ribbed, sheets....... 81 a 81% 
Centrals—Corinto .............008 a 50 
Es x cr atecaneekee wi a 49 
Guayule, Saltille ........6.6 cs a 45 
Po a” 89 a 
Balata, block Ciudad........ 65 a 
MOGMICRR=—BOTED 26 ck cdicdiiccciwcds 47%0 
DT Ee ee 48 a 
African—Massai, red ............ 63 a 
Domestic Scrap Rubber 
Tires—Automobile .............. 64a 
Bicycles, pneumatic ............. 45a 
Bree Su INGE. oes cc cccccdk 25 a 
Rune Ce Nae Sn sc inncd ces l1l%a 12 
WRGGEE 6 sv enaesddddeccuteussceneenan lia 12 
BIG DEMAND IN MEXICO 


FOR TRUCKS 


State of Sonora, Mexico, is the first in 
that country to use automobiles in the dis- 
tribution of mails in different districts 
where there is no railroad communication. 
This is a result of the raising of duty on 
the importation of automobile chassis, with 
the simple conditions that in each case there 
should be a consular invoice, and that the 
usual requirements of the law should be 
followed in sending them through the Cus- 
tom House. 

From the beginning there was a great 
demand for the clearance of these vehicles, 
it is reported, not merely for one or three, 
or four, but the platform would be pack- 
ed with them. The entire State of Sonora 
has been benefited thereby, as requests 
have come for automobiles from every part 
thereof, and even from neighboring States, 
especially from Sinaloa—from commer- 
cial firms, private persons and mining and 
agricultural enterprises. 

Up to date 375 automobiles have been 
sent through the Custom House under the 
terms of the permit, and 400 more were to 
follow at the end of the month. As there 
were many requests submitted, effort was 
made, through the same channels, to have 
the time for importation free of duty ex- 
tended for sixty days more, which has 
been done. 


Everybody who is anybody in the truck industry reads the CCJ 
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Instructions for Drivers, Ill 
Engine Troubles and Their Diagnosis, Including Ignition and 


Mechanical Engine Troubles 


* Compiled by E. S. FOLJAMBE 


This course, as originally published in pamphlet form, has been in such demand that it has 
been decided to reprint it in these pages and it will appear in successive issues until com- 


pleted. 


It is intended to call the attention of both the owner and driver to the importance 


of properly handling the truck on the road and in the garage, but is not intended in any 


way as a course of instruction on commercial car mechanism. 


It contains brief, but perti- 


nent, general instructions as to the best methods of starting the engine, stopping, oiling (with 
diagrams), washing, etc.; together with rules of the road (with diagrams), don’ts for the truck 
driver, forms for keeping performance and expense records, a complete list of the names of 
truck parts, and a comprehensive section devoted to troubles and how to locate them.—Editor 


PART III 
Ignition and Engine Troubles 


First will be treated engine troubles not 
due to breakage. The symptoms will be 
given with reference to the section or para- 
graph where the diagnosis is given. Me- 
chanical engine troubles are covered in the 
concluding section of this part. 

Motor Does Not Start. 

See that the clutch is disengaged and 

compression good. 

If good spark—see Mixture Troubles. 

If no spark—see Ignition Troubles. 

If too cold, prime cylinders with gaso- 
line. Warm carburetor by wrapping 
hot rags around it. Pour hot water 
into radiator. 


Motor Starts, But Only Fires a Few 

Times. 

Trouble in fuel line. 
Troubles). 

Poor spark. (See Ignition Troubles). 

Spark at wrong time. (See if timer has 
slipped). 

Lack of compression. 
Engine Troubles). 


Motor Bucks or Misses Irregularly. 

Broken wires or connections making in- 
termittent contact. 

High-tension wires too near each other, 
causing electrostatic discharges. 

Depleted battery. 

Loose or broken timer or wabbling shaft. 
(See Ignition Troubles). 

Water in gasoline. 

Sticking valves. 

Loose inlet manifold. 

Motor Runs Well at High Speed, but 
Misses at Low Speed. 

Too much fuel—indicated by black smoke, 
bad smell and reddish flame. 

Carburetor needs adjusting. 

Weak magneto spark. (See Magneto 
Tests). 

Motor Misses When Run at Speed. 

Lack of sufficient fuel—indicated by 
popping-in carburetor. 

Auxiliary air inlet valve spring broken 
or out of adjustment. (See Mixture 
Troubles, under heading “Mixture too 
Weak’). 

Improper setting of throttle valve. 

Muffler clogged. 

Poor spark. 

Broken wire or loose connection. 

Vibration, causing intermittent contact. 

Worn or loose timer. 

Vibrators on coil out of adjustment. 

(See Ignition Troubles). 


(See Mixture 


(See Mechanical 


Motor Runs Well for a Few Minutes, 
then Slows and Stops. 

Trouble in fuel line to carburetor, espe- 
cially if accompanied by popping in car- 
buretor. (See Mixture Troubles). 

If overheated it indicates lack of oil or 
water. 


Explodes, Then Stops Suddenly. 
Break in ignition circuit. 
Switch shakes off contacts. 
Trembler on master vibrator broken or 
stuck. 
Trouble with magneto brushes. 
(See Ignition Troubles). 


Some Cylinders will not Fire at All. 
Ignition trouble. (See Ignition Troubles). 
Lack of Compression. 

Leaky intake pipe. 
Cracked cylinder. 
(See Mechanical Engine Troubles). 

Motor Will Not Stop. 

Preignition, due to incandescent carbon 
or metal points. 

Overheated, due to failure of oiling or 
cooling system. 

Motor Overheats. 

Defective cooling—pump not 
radiator clogged. 

Defective oiling—pump not operating, oil 
screen clogged. 

Too rich mixture. 
Troubles). 

Continued running on retarded spark. 

Engine speed too high, due to too much 
low gear work or slipping clutch. 
Motor Does Not Develop Rated Power. 
Fault with car as: Brakes set or dragging, 
broken balls, tight bearings, driving 
shaft, jack shaft or axle shafts binding, 
due to loose or broken parts. 

Carburetor trouble. 

Poor spark. 

Poor compression. 

Valve trouble, due to incorrect setting, 
weak or broken valve springs. 

Clogged exhaust, causing back pressure. 


Unusual Motor Noises 

Popping in the carburetor—due to a 
weak mixture from incorrect adjustment, 
leaky inlet or auxiliary air valve, clogged 
needle valve, gas from exhaust getting 
into intake, or leaky intake manifold or 
to the spark being too much retarded. 

Sound of exhaust or hissing under hood 
—due to leaky gaskets or connection be- 
tween exhaust manifold and cylinders or to 
leaky inlet pipe. 

Knocking—due to spark being too far 
advanced, preignition loose or cracked fly- 


running, 


(See 


Mixture 


Plenty of the right kind of circulation means quantity results to advertisers in the CCJ 


wheel, loose cylinder or universal joint, or 
to loose crank or camshaft, due to worn 
bearings or to loose half-time gear. Locate 
all such noises by use of a stethoscope. 


IGNITION TROUBLES 
Tests of Secondary Circuit 


Disconnect the secondary wires from 
the plugs and place the threaded part of 
each plug against the engine cylinders 
and connect the wires to the plugs. 
Crank the engine after making sure the 
switch is on. 

O. K. if all plugs spark strongly. 

(A very weak spark with the plug ground- 
ed, may not be able to jump the gap when 
the plug is in the cylinder under compres- 
sion. ) 

Weak or No Spark. Disconnect the 
secondary wire _— the plug and hold 
the exposed end 5-16 in. from the cyl- 
inder and turn the engine over. If the 
spark jumps this gap easily the trouble 
is in the spark plug. It may be short 
circuited with dirt or oil, or have too 
wide a gap at the point (limit 1-32 in.), a 
cracked porcelain or defective insulation. 
If no spark takes place at any plug test 
the primary circuit as explained later. 
If the spark does not jump or does so 
feebly, test the secondary winding of 
coil. (See below). 

To Test Secondary Wire. Place the 
end of the secondary wire about 5-16 in. 
from the cylinder. Crank,—wires are O. 
K. if the spark jumps. If there is none, 
or a very weak spark, the trouble is due 
to poor insulation or broken secondary 
wires. 

To Test Secondary Winding of Coil. 
Disconnect the secondary wires from the 
secondary terminals, the other ends of 
the wires being connected properly to 
the spark plugs in the cylinders with 
the ends of the wire about 5-16 in. from 
the secondary terminals, crank the en- 
gine. If there is a good spark, the sec- 
ondary winding is O. K.. If there is no 
spark or a very weak one, the trouble is 
due to the vibrator adjustment. (See 
How to Adjust the Vibrator) or to a 
short circuit in the coil, or, if the vibra- 
tor sparks excessively, the condenser 1s 
either punctured or disconnected. 


Tests of Primary Circuits 
Having Multiple Vibrating Coil 
Before testing be sure the switch is 
on and the timer has not slipped on its 
shaft, giving the spark at the wrong 
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.4e. To find if the timer has slipped, 
cae the engine over slowly with the 


grounded on the engine and as 
soon as a spark takes place stop and de- 
termine either by the cams and valve 
fift rods or by putting a wire through 
the spark plug hole on top of the cyl- 
inder, that the piston 1s in top position 
ready for firing. ; 

Turn the engine very slowly, being 
sure the switch is on. O. K. if all vi- 
prators give the usual sound. 

(If any vibrate correctly it shows the bat- 
tery connections, switch and ground wires 
are all right.) Then test the secondary cir- 
cuit as already explained. 

If a vibrator moves but does not vibrate 
properly, the current may be weak, the 
vibrator short circuited or not properly 
adjusted, or the condenser broken down. 
(See How to Adjust the Vibrator). If 
the vibrators do not operate at all test 
each coil by short circuiting the timer. 
If the vibrator now works, the trouble 
is in the timer. If the vibrator still does 
not work clean and adjust the contacts. 
If there is no action test the battery. 

Battery Test. Touch the wires lead- 
ing to the switch, to ground; a good spark 
shows that the battery, switch and 
eround wires are O. K. If there is a 
very weak spark or none the switch and 
ground wire are broken or disconnected; 
or the battery is depleted. 

Test of Primary Circuit. Where a 
master vibrator coil is used with a com- 
bined timer and distributor, crank the 
engine slowly, being sure the switch is 
on. O. K. if the vibrator operates cor- 
rectly for each cylinder. If the vibra- 
tor does not work, the adjustment is in- 
correct. (See How to Adjust the Vi- 
brator). If, after adjusting, it does not 
vibrate, test the coil and then if neces- 
sary the battery as before explained. 


Ignition Tests—High-Tension 
Magneto 

In testing the magneto, put the switch 
on the magneto side and spin the engine 
after priming the carburetor or squirt- 
ing gasoline into the cylinders. If the 
cylinders explode the magneto is O. K. 
If sparks appear at the safety gap, look 
for too great a gap in the secondary 
wires or between the points of the plugs 
(1-32 in. being the limit.) 

If no sparks or explosion take place test 
the magneto. Disconnect at the mag- 
neto, the wires to the plugs, then crank. 
Sparks at the safety gap show that the 
magneto is O. K. and the trouble is 
with the switch wires, or the switch or 
plug is fouled or the insulation broken. 
If there is no spark at the safety gap, 
look for corroded or oily interrupter 
contacts, burned armature, punctured 
condenser, short circuited distributor or 
demagnetized field magnets. 


Tests of Low-Tension Magneto 


Prime cylinders and crank; explosions 
indicate everything O. K. 
Sparks at the safety gap 


plug 


indicate 


trouble in the secondary; look for too 
wide a gap at the plug points (1-32 in. 
maximum). 

If there is no explosion, test the pri- 
Mary and secondary circuits. 
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Primary Tests. Disconnect the ground 
wire and rub the end on a file laid on 
the metal frame while cranking. Sparks 
indicate that the primary is O. K. No 
sparks show that the coil, magneto or 
insulation is broken down. 

Secondary Tests. Disconnect the wires 
from the plugs and with the ends about 
¥Y in. from the cylinders, crank; sparks 
show that the circuit up to the plug is 
O. K. 

Magneto Test. Disconnect from the 
coil, the magneto wire and crank bare- 
handed with the end of the wire in the 
other hand. A shock shows that the 
magneto is O. K. No shock indicates 
trouble with the interrupter or brushes, 
or fields demagnetized or armature in- 
sulation burned. 

If there are no sparks test the sec- 
ondary of the coil. 

Test of Secondary of Coil. Disconnect 
leads to it from the coil. With the end 
1g in. from the engine cylinder, spin the 
motor. Sparks indicate that the coil is 
O. K. Then look for trouble in the dis- 
tributor or the wires to the plugs. 

No sparks indicate that the coil insu- 
lation is defective. Excessive sparks at 
the interrupter indicate that the con- 
denser is broken down or the connection 
broken. 


How to Adjust the Vibrator 

The vibrator coil when properly adjusted 
will consume from one-quarter to one-half 
an ampere for each engine cylinder. If 
the points are screwed down too closely 
the current consumption will be increas- 
ed with no advantage. 

To test the vibrator setting, insert an 
ammeter in the battery connection so that 
the current flows from the battery through 
the ammeter to the coil. If a multiple coil 
is used place bits of paper under all but 
one of the vibrator points with the engine 
running, and adjust this point. With a 
master vibrator of course there is only one 
to adjust. This can be adjusted with the 
engine running so that the least current 
will show on the ammeter, and the engine 
still not miss. If the engine will not run 
with only one cylinder working, block off 
one of the points with a piece of paper, and 
note the change in current consumption, as 
shown by the ammeter. Adjust the points, 
and try this again until you get the least 
current consumption on which the engine 
will run properly. 


Mixture Troubles 

If no fuel passes carburetor, as shown 
by opening the drain cock, the causes 
may be:— 

Tank empty. 

Tank shut off. 

Vent hole stopped up and tank air bound. 

Stoppage in fuel line. 

Clogged strainer. 

Water in fuel line. 

Needle valve screwed down tight. 

With pressure feed, see if the tank 
leaks; if the line from the cylinder or 
pump is stopped; if the filler cap leaks, 
or if the relief valve is stuck. 

Mixture is too strong, as shown by 
black smoke and bad smelling exhaust. 
Causes may be: 


Opportunity comes to the well-informed. Read the CCJ 
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Too little air— (Adjust the air valve). 
Air inlet may be clogged. 
Screen clogged. 
Auxiliary intake valve stuck shut. 
Too much gasoline—Level too high, see 
if: 
Float needs adjustment. 
Float leaks (if metal). 
Float is soaked (if cork). 
Float valve leaks. 
Needle valve needs adjustment. 
Mixture too weak as shown by back- 


firing and popping in carburetor. Causes 
may be: 


Too much air—Adjust air valves. 
Auxiliary air inlet stuck open or spring 
broken. 
Leaky inlet manifold. 
Loose joints. 
Poor connection to cylinder. 
Too little gasoline. 
Needle valve clogged. 
Fuel line partly clogged. 
fuel passes carburetor.” ) 
Needle valve needs adjustment. 
Water in gasoline. 
Draw off gasoline from the bottom of 
carburetor and examine. 
Then drain tank and put in fresh fuel 
through a strainer. 


MECHANICAL ENGINE 
TROUBLES 
Lack of Compression 

Crank engine slowly and note the in- 
termittent resistance, and whether it is 
the same for all cylinders or which cyl- 
inders are weak (cylinder can be told by 
the position of the valve lift rods or by 
opening the pet cocks.) The cylinder 
under compression will hiss as com- 
pressed air escapes. 

Inject cylinder oil into weak cylinders. 
Improvement indicates dirty piston rings 
stuck in the grooves, or worn or scored 
rings or a scored cylinder wall. No im- 
provement indicates stuck or pitted 
valves or lack of clearance between the 
valve stem and rod, so the valves do not 
seat. 

Leaky plugs, relief cocks or ignitors may 
be tested by squirting oil around them; 
escape of compression will cause bubbles. 
Piston-ring openings may be lined up or 
rings broken; piston head may be cracked 
(any of these will cause the crankcase to 
be overheated.) 

A cracked cylinder is shown by water in 
it or in the crankcase. 

External Mechanical Troubles. 

Wires not connected to plugs. 

No clearance between valve stem and 

push rod, so valve does not seat. 

Broken valve spring. 

Broken valve stem. 

Valve stem bent or stuck. 

Flywheel cracked and wedged. 

Crankcase cracked. 

Cylinders loose. 

Internal Mechanical Troubles. 

Engine will not turn over or turns a little, 
then grates or sticks. 

Broken crankshaft, connecting-rod, pis- 
ton, camshaft or gears. 

Smoke in the crankcase—look for broken 
or cracked’ piston or rings; openings 
in rings lined up; cylinder scored. 

Valves do not work—cams loose, broken 
or shifted. 


(See “If no 











was invariably the only noticeable 

movement, there lived two green 

grocers, Lafe Phelps and Emer- 
son Reeder. They maintained their stores 
on opposite sides of the main drag 
and distributed the various units of their 
stocks with reluctance. With them the bid 
and asked price was always the same and 
as long as they were able to keep them- 
selves amply supplied with provisions and 
the village philosophers with heat and saw- 
dust cuspidors they held forth no worries. 
Service with them was as foreign to busi- 
ness as un-fly-specked cases and they had 
about as much use for an up-to-date sug- 
gestion as an Eskimo has for an outside 
sleeping porch. They opened their stores 
at eight in the morning, passed on the 
weather conditions as they set a basket of 
black walnuts out in front as a sign of their 
profession, and then set about the daily 
chore of waiting for the regular customers 
to come in. The customers, thoroughly 
familiar with the methods, came and went 
desultorily, a few paying cash, others trad- 
ing out on eggs and butter, and many ask- 
ing for credit on the yellow-leafed day 
book that hung on a dirty string over next 
the cheese box. About ten o’clock daily 
Lem Scroggins and his retinue of heckers 
visited Phelps and discussed the leak probe, 
remaining until three P. M., when a migra- 
tion was consummated to Reeder’s place. 
There they took up the question of short 
skirts and kept Em so interested that his 
customers waited upon themselves. At 
eight P. M. both Lafe and Em dragged in 


NCE upon a time, in a thin-coated 
village, where the flight of time 
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The Two Green Grocers 


A Story for Those Who Can’t See Motorized Delivery 


By CHESTER W. SHAFER 


wildered; if they talked of window dis- 
plays they pooh-poohed their way out of 
hearing; if they mentioned trade journals 
they pointed significantly to the current 
copy of the Weekly Clarion, and if sani- 
tary conditions were touched upon they 
bellied out their chests and showed signs of 
fight. And one day, when a slick-looking 
salesman from the metropolis advanced the 
idea that a delivery system would double 
profits, both Lafe and Em were so con- 
vulsive with merriment that the local phy- 
sician and surgeon held out slight hopes 
for their recovery for nearly a fortnight. 
All modern methods were accorded the 
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tained through the medium of a motor 
truck of modern design and manufacture 
The advertisement dropped like a Zeppelin 
bomb in an English town and no more ex- 
citement would have been created if an an- 
nouncement had been made that the Capital 
of the State would be transferred to the 
village. 

For an hour after Editor Shumaker per- 
sonally delivered papers to Lafe and Em: 
they were, to use the language of the flow. 
ers, aggravatedly nonplussed. They fluttered 
around, did several mental ball-the-jacks 
gyrated and twisted. Gradually then they 
calmed down and inaugurated a cold dis- 


cussion. They harked back to the early 
re G 
SS 
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‘*The Advertisement Dropped Like a Zeppelin Bomb 
in an English Town”’ 


same reception that is given the inveterate 
prize-winner at the meetings of the And- 
iron Pedro Club, and apparently a change 
to an advanced stage could be anticipated 
with about as much. certainty as the crack 
of doom. 








‘‘Discussed the Leak Probe’’ 


the baskets of nuts, extinguished the kero- 
sene lamps, locked up and retired for the 
night, to rest for the arduous tasks of an- 
other day. 

It had been thus from the days when the 
village was instituted and received mention 
at the hands of the city drummers as a 
wide place in the road. And to Lafe and 
Em it was patent that conditions would al- 
ways be the same. They had received tips 
by the score and had been fairly inundated 
with suggestions from those who came 
from without, but they derived no more 
benefits than a mute at a Hula-Hula_ show. 
If any one spoke of service they looked be- 


Time wore on as usual, losing none of its 
efficiency by friction, for several years. 
Then, one crisp October day, the Weekly 
Clarion carried a full-page advertisement 
which, in substance, announced the ap- 
proaching opening of a first-class, high- 
grade grocery in the building formerly 
occupied by the Racket Store, by Andrew 
J. Welling, of Chicago. In big, bold type 
the story of the business was told and spe- 
cial stress was placed on the fact that the 
store would be clean and sanitary; that 
loafers would not be tolerated; that courte- 
ous clerks would care for the trade, and 
that regular delivery service would be main- 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The CCJ keeps you fully posted 


stages of history, conned over the results 
of their respective trades, figured the situa- 
tion from all angles and broke out in loud 
guffaws. Finally, when they _ permitted 
their laughter to persuade their good humor 
to return home they decided that Andrew 
J. Welling was right up against some job. 
They knew that the village had always 
been just as it was and that nothing short 
of an earthquake or a simoon could ever 
change the commercial configuration. Every- 
thing had always been so, was so and 
would always be so. They knew Jim Chip- 
man and Old Ted Gamble would walk in 
and get their granulated sugar and Lion 
coffee every Friday. They knew that Mrs. 
Jim Hunt and Mrs. Prunella Gallmeyer 
would drop down twice a week and stock 
up on cheese, crackers and their usual line 
of delicacies. They knew that Ansel Bru- 
baker would get his cornmeal and potatoes 
every Saturday afternoon at two P. M, 
along with his nickel’s worth of fine cut 
just the same. No matter what Andrew J. 
Welling had to offer in the way of sant- 
tation and service their patronage would 
not be altered one iota. They were post 
tive of that. Shucks! A body might as 
well try to get Phin Ten Broek to stay 
awake during the weekly sermon as to 
change the tenor of the grocery business. 
That’s what Lafe said. And Em agreed. 
It couldn’t be done. This Welling’s idea 
was about as logical as a woman in love. 
They knew it. 
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Two weeks later Welling came in, just as 
he had agreed in his advertisement. He 
opened up a stock to the eyes of the popu- 
lace that was scrupulously neat and clean. 
He had signs up all around the place— No 
Smoking”—and “No Loafers Allowed. 
Three good-looking young men, neatly 
dressed, affably greeted the first curious 
visitors. And outside, backed up on the 
cobbles against the freshly-completed con- 
crete curb, was a light delivery motor truck. 

Lafe and Em were among the first call- 
ers. They nosed around, grinning sardon- 


ically. Together they chuckled as they re- 
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ers. Lafe insisted on his argument and 
pointed out a few facts. Em remained ob- 
durate. As far as he was concerned there 
was nothing transpiring. On they argued 
and in the meantime Welling’s smile grew 
and his truck continued to give regular 
service. Every day Lafe came in with a 
suggestion and Em backed away. There 
were appeals and entreaties in flocks; 
threats and cajolery—but Em could not be 
induced. Finally Lafe, in desperation, 
calmly told Em that he could hire the mu- 
sic for his own funeral if he wanted to, 
but as far as he was concerned he was 





“Lafe Confided to Em That He Did Not Believe Either One Had a Trump”’ 


marked on the disappointments that were 
due to fall around the neck of Andrew J. 
Welling. They had contemptuous glances 
for all the new-fangled ideas and even 
went so far as to inform Mr. Welling that 
he’d be lucky if he succeeded in changing 
a new half-dollar, let alone the general 
scheme of village things. With that shot 
they went outside, spat on the delivery 
truck, and returned to their respective lo- 
cations firmly convinced that they were as 
free from the clutches of harm as a Digger 
Indian is from the influence of laundry 
soap. 


The weeks went by and Andrew J. Well- 
ing’s store opened every day and the light 
delivery truck, with its yellow running 
gear, whisked its snappy way through the 
streets of the village. Every time it shot 
by Lafe’s and Em’s stores they noticed 
that it contained a number of packages 
and baskets. And more than that, Jim 
Chipman and Ted Gamble didn’t drop in 
for their granulated sugar and Lion coffee 
one week, and about ten o’clock the day 
after they failed to register, Mrs. Prunella 
Gallmeyer waddled past with a big smile 
on her big face and ducked right through 
the spacious doorway of the Welling store. 
Next week Ansel Brubaker didn’t show up 
for his cornmeal and that same week Ted 
Gamble was noticeably out of bounds. 


Things began to take on a more serious 
aspect and Lafe confided to Em that he 
didn’t believe either one had any trump. 
He suggested that they take a few steps 
to counteract the insidious influence. Em 
was obdurate and wouldn’t hear to any 
such a thing. He was going to stick with 
the ship if it went down in forty fathoms 
with no pumps to inflate the life preserv- 


going to let his relatives pay for the strains 
out of a fat estate. And he departed to 
begin the study of service. 

A month passed and Lafe’s store front 
shone under a new coat of paint. The in- 
terior was re-decorated and the entire place 
was changed. Not only that, a light deliv- 
ery truck with bright red wheels and a 
yellow body, purred outside the entrance. 
A full-page advertisement in the Clarion 
followed. Em sat across the drag and 
watched the proceedings with rage. He 
stuck to his idea and not only refused 
Lafe credit for being a regular fellow, but 
he refused to discountenance his own 
theory. He simply sat by, clenched his 
fists, made himself his principal customer 
on fine cut, and declared that time would 
tell. 

And it did. Sure enough. Barely six 
months had elapsed after the Welling store 
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was established when Welling and Lafe 
Phelps, after a conference, decided that 
they could combine for mutual interest and 
operate under a smaller overhead. They 
retained both light delivery trucks and es- 
tablished a service that was so fast it 
scarcely gave the telephone calls a chance 
to get cold on the ears of the pretty order 
taker. And when their sign, in rare old 
gilt, was hoisted over their bigger and bet- 
ter location, where John Grif’s hardware 
store was, Em gave in. He nuddled up to 
Lafe one day as Lafe was raising the awn- 
ing and muttered an apology. He wanted to 
ask, and he did ask, what the chances were 
to get in for a third interest. Lafe sim- 
ply smiled and showed him the back of his 
hand. The motion was significant and 
Em beat it back from whence he came. 
When he auctioned off his stock Lafe and 
Welling took it on for $.25 on the dollar 
and he realized just enough to purchase a 
few acres of marsh land on the edge of 
the village, where he spent the’ remainder 
of his days raising truck and produce to 
apply against his trade account at the Well- 
ing & Phelps grocery. Moral: Get aboard 
the car of Progress or be run over. 











ILLUSTRATIONS OF GARY TRUCKS 
OBSOLETE 


In fhe February issue of the CoMMERCIAL 
Car JouRNAL the Gary line of trucks were 
listed on pages 22, 23, 26 and 28. The Gary 
Motor Truck Co., of Gary, Indiana, advise 
that the cuts used for illustrating their 
trucks were obsolete and therefore do not 
show the latest jobs now being manufac- 
tured. 








Motor Delivery of Goods an Advertising Argument 
This street car card used by Arbuckle Bros., New York, to advertise Yuban coffee is interesting as 
additional evidence that merchants not only appreciate the better service of commercial car delivery 


themselves, but recognize that the public generally also is aware of it. 


Hence the fact of using auto 


trucks to deliver their goods can be made an argument for the purchase of those goods. 


All phases of the truck industry covered best in the CCJ 














ARKED improvement has been 
shown of late by the class of 
trucks known as “assembled.” The 
producers of these vehicles have 
devoted minute attention to detail 
and have generally refined the components 
so as to turn out a thoroughly practical and 
serviceable article. A typical example of 
this is to be seen in the line of trucks pro- 
duced by the United Motors Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Engineers of the company 
have specified channel frames, silico man- 
ganese springs, reliable steering devices and 
large engines. Considering the chassis con- 
struction of these trucks and the front 
spring hanger design in particular, we find 
that a practical method of overcoming the 
tremendous spring strains, coincident with 
heavy hauling, has received commendable 
attention. In brief, the makers have adopt- 
ed a unique construction, which is said to 
prevent the possibility of unrolling the front 
springs in pushing heavy loads up steep 
grades or driving over rough roads. The 
sturdy strut rod places the burden of this 
service upon the heavy steel axle and frame, 
relieving the springs of this strain. 

The two-ton chassis have frame dimen- 
sions adaptable to any type of body. The 
loading space is 10 ft. 5 in. standard or 13 
ft. optional. The engine used is a Conti- 
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nental unit power plant having four cylin- 
der cast in block, L-head design. The bore 
is 4% in. and the stroke 5% in. Enclosed 
valves afford protection from dirt and dust. 
S. A. E. hp. is 27.2 at 1000 r.p.m. Positive 
plunger pump and splash system of lubri- 
cation is employed. The oil scoops on the 
ends of connecting-rods distribute the oil 
and help to lubricate the cylinder walls. 
Capacity of the oil base is two gallons. 
The clutch is of the multiple disc dry plate 
type with Raybestos lined plates. A three- 
speed selective sliding gear transmission 
provides a gear reduction of 3.36 to 1 on 
first, 1.76 to 1 on second, and 1 to 1 on high. 
30th the clutch and transmission are of 
srown-Lipe manufacture. Drive to the 
rear axle is through two propeller shafts 
fitted with universal joints. Final drive is 
cared for by a Sheldon worm drive rear 
axle. This unit has a one-piece cast steel 
housing and is of the semi-floating type. 
3all bearings on the worm and in the dif- 
ferential and roller bearings at the wheels 
are regular equipment. The wheels are of 
wood, heavy artillery type, with 12 spokes 
in front and 14 in the rear. The frame is 
heavy channel steel, 5 in. high by 17% in. 
flange of g lbs. steel per foot. Other details 
include FEjisemann high-tension magneto, 
Stromberg carburetor, center control, and 

















Advertising in the CCJ is memory insurance. 


eit ites, title 


Some of the United Models for 1917 
The truck shown at the top of this illustration is the three and a half ton model. 


five-ton and on the right is a view of the two-ton job. The units employed in the manufacture of this 
line are all of standard make. 


On the left is the 





United Trucks Offered in Four Capacities 
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the usual equipment. The price is $2250 in 
prime coat. 

In the 3/2-tonner there is a 4% in, by 
5% in. Continental engine with Eisemann 
high tension magneto. The drive is by 
Brown-Lipe disc clutch and three speed trans: 
mission to the Sheldon worm drive axle. 
This model has a wheelbase of 144 in. short 
and 168 in. long. Fitted with a governing 
device the speed is limited to 12 miles per 
hour. Tires are 36 x 5 in. front and 36 x 
5 in. dual rear. Price, $2900. 

The 4-tonner is very much the same as 
the 3!4-ton with the exception of the en- 





Rear Axle of the Three and a Half 
Ton United 
This is of the semi-floating type. 
is one piece cast steel. 


The housing 


gine, which is a Wisconsin unit power plant. 
Dimensions are 434 in. by 5% in. S.A. E. 
h.p. rating is 36.1. The tires are slightly 
larger and the price is $3200 

The 5-ton is suited to the requirements 
of merchants requiring a heavy duty truck 
with a wide range of application. The vari- 
ous units entering into its construction show 
that the designers were guided by the popu- 
lar demand for serviceability and economy. 
The engine, which is a Wisconsin T-head 4 
cylinder, 434 in. by 5% in. product, is three- 


i point supported and develops 36.1 hp. S. A. 


AREA 


SUETANRRIURRIN 


“Out of sight, out of mind,” you know 


E. rating. As in the smaller models the 
clutch and transmission are Brown-Lipe, 
while the rear axle is a Sheldon semi-float- 
ing worm drive unit. The frame is of 
generous gage and section, being 7 in. deep 
by 14.75 thick. It is well stiffened with 
cross channels and riveted at all points. 
The seat and dash are made of electric 
welded steel with unit cab socket integral. 
Cushions are 8 in. thick with upholstered 
back. Two lengths of wheelbase are spect 
fied, 144 in. standard, and 168 in. optional. 
Other specifications include 1800 Ib. body 
allowance, 28 gal. gasoline tank, steel 
wheels, 36 x 6 in. front tires, 40 x 6 in. 
dual rear. The price for the chassis 
priming coat is $3900. 
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Fulton Truck Has Interesting Features 


NDICATIVE of the progressiveness of 

the American motor car manufacturer 

is the record of the Fulton Motor Truck 

Co., of Farmingdale, Long Island, N. ¥. 

Seven months ago, or in August, 1916, 
the work of designing and constructing the 
first truck was begun in a temporary build- 
ing with a cabbage patch on the one side 
and a cornfield on the other, Today there 
are factory buildings of 30,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space and within two months addi- 
tional buildings, covering an acre, will be 
completed to obtain an output of 2500 cars 
within twelve months from the time ground 
was broken for the initial building. An 
interesting feature of the buildings, which 
are built by the company, is the method 
utilized to enclose the south wall of each 
unit as it is added. Wooden partitions, 





Rear View of Fulton Chassis 


Showing short drive shaft and universal joint 
between gearset and propeller shaft 


secured by lag screws, are utilized, and as 
fast as sidewalks are built, and roof and 
flooring put on, the wooden partitions are 
removed and the space permanently enclos- 
ed. This permits of expansion at a low 
cost, and five men can attach the parti- 
tions in two hours. At present there are 













Three-Quarter View of Fulton 


One and a half ton chassis employing internal-gear 
drive and dual rear wheels 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


nine units of brick and steel, one-story saw- 
tooth, each 150 x 20, and six are in the 
process of construction. 

The Fulton truck, which has a guaranteed 
capacity of 3000 lbs., is the design of Albert 
I’. Mais, a pioneer engineer in the commer- 
cial car industry, and well known as the 
designer of the Mais internal gear driven 
truck. While the Fulton chassis conforms 
to well established engineering practice it 
contains many interesting features and 
throughout, the components are noticeable 





Illustrating the Sturdy Suspension of 
the Front Fenders 


for their sturdiness. This is particularly 
true of the frame, designed to carry a 50 
per cent. overload, and which obtains an 
overall length of 16 ft. 8 in., and a loading 
platform of 9 ft., which provides for loads 
of bulk as well as weight. The material is 
cold rolled steel, 3-16 in. thick, has a width 
of 51-16 in. and an angle of 2% in. It is 
of the flexible type, and differs from con- 
ventional practice in that four flexible spac- 
er bars replace the usual cross frame mem- 
bers. These consist of bars extending 
through and bolted to the frame and are 
in front and back of the member support- 
ing the patented three-point shackle. With 
this shackle four leaves take the driving 
and other stresses instead of the main leaf 
as with the conventional method, and the 
second, third and fourth leaves are brought 
up under the load. The rear end of the 
spring has a shackle that adjusts itself to 
elongations. The rear springs are semi- 


elliptic, have nine leaves, are 50 in. long, 
2% in. wide and are retained by four spring 
clips and a center bolt. The front members 
are 42 in. long, 24 in. wide and 2% in. 
thick. All spring eyes have self-lubricating 
bushings and all pins are oil grooved and 
drilled. 

The identity of the Fulton truck is easily 
disclosed by its radiator, designed by Mr. 
Mais. It is circular in shape and has cast 
iron tanks and side frames with a core of 
diamond shape honeycomb type. Accessi- 
bility to the tubes is a feature, the header 
plate being retained by easily displaced nuts 
and bolts and sealed by a permanent type 
of gasket. Injured or leaky tubes can be 
corked on the road and a permanent repair 
made by sealing the broken members. It 
is stated that a new core can be inserted 
in less than an hour. Instead of the rubber 
hose of the outlet being clamped to the 
radiator proper, it is secured to a goose 





Novel Fulton Radiator 


The design includes removable header, and repairs 
to tubes are easily and quickly made 


neck having a flange that is bolted to the 
header of the radiator. This eliminates 
fussing with a hose and its clamps when 
the radiator is to be removed, ete. 

The engine is a special design built by 
Golden, Belknap & Swartz Co., is of the 
bloc type with detachable head, and the 
four cylinders have a bore of 334 in. and a 
stroke of 4% in. The piston displacement 
is 187.9 cu. in. and the S. A. E. rating is 
22% hp. at 1000 r.pm. At 1800 r.p.m., 
the rated speed, the engine develops 30 h.p. 
On a brake test it has developed 36.9 h.p. 
at 2800 r.p.m. A three bearing crankshaft 
is employed and the bearings are ample in 
size, their dimensions being as follows: 
Front, 1%4 x 37%; center, 154 x 2; rear, 
15g x 4. The connecting-rod bearings are 
1% x 2. The valves are ample in size, are 
enclosed, and are located on the left of 
the L-head type of engine. Both the intake 
and exhaust manifolds are detachable. Com- 


Why is the CCJ the only truck paper a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations? Here’s food for thought 
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pression or priming cocks are standard 
equipment. 

Cooling is by the thermo-syphon system 
and the water jackets and intake and out- 
let manifolds are ample in size, which with 
a large four-bladed fan and large capa- 
city radiator, insure proper cooling under 
the most severe conditions of service. The 
fan is belt driven from a large pulley on 
the crankshaft and is supported by an up- 
right that is slotted to provide means for 
maintaining the proper tension of the belt. 
An additional support is obtained by the 
use of a horizontal bolt attached to the 
upright and bolted to the detachable head 
of the cylinders. Ignition is by a Dixie 
magneto, of the true high tension type and 
the flexible coupling affords a very fine de- 
gree of setting of the magneto. The car- 
buretor is a Sunderman and the fuel supply 
is by gravity from a 14 gal. capacity tank 
mounted on the driver’s side of the dash. 
Lubrication is by a combination pump and 
splash system with a sight feed on the 
dash. 

The clutch and gearset is a unit with the 
power plant, the former being of the wet 
multiple disc type, steel to asbestos, and 
easy and positive engagement is emphasized 
of the design. The gearset affords the usual 
three forward speeds and reverse. A three- 
point engine suspension is employed. Di- 





Fulton Power Plant 
The engine is noticeable for its simplicity and 


is rated at 30 h.p. Note the method used for 
adjusting tension of fan belt. 






rectly in back of the gearset is a spider or 
universal of steel and leather, and having 
a slip joint to take a short horizontal shaft, 
the rear end of which is mounted in a 
Swedish ball bearing housing packed in 
grease and felt. [inal drive is through a 
propeller shaft to a universal in front of 
the rear axle. 

The rear axle is a Russel, an internal 
gear, and the load of the truck is carried on 
a solid bar of chrome nickel steel. The 
spindles are integral with this axle, and the 
design affords ample clearance when tra- 
versing soft roads or over roads where the 
ruts are deep. A feature emphasized of 
the design is that repairs can be made by 
the ordinary mechanic in the event of ac- 
cident. The gear ratio is 714 to 1. The 
front axle is of the conventional I-beam 
section, a drop forging of heat treated steel, 
and has a heavy steering knuckle spindle 
with the tie-rod in back of the axle. The 
road clearance is 10 in. The steering gear 
is of the irreversible type, a screw and nut, 
with an 18 in. wheel, and the driver is lo- 
cated at the left for domestic trade and 
at the right for export. The wheels have 
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twelve extra heavy spokes, the front being 
34 x 3% in. and the rear 34 x 24 in. dual, 
and heavy duty roller bearings are employ- 
ed. The usual two sets of brakes are pro- 
vided, the service being operated by a 
pedal, and are of the external contracting 
type, 14 x 2% in. The emergency brakes 
are of the internal expanding type, 13% 
x 2 in. The emergency brake lever and 





Showing the Clearance of the Russel 
Internal-Gear Rear Axle 


gearshift lever are mounted on the gear- 
set housing. The brake rods extend on 
the outside of the chassis frame, are adjust- 
able and equalized. Dual tires, 34 x 2% 
in., are standard equipment for the rear 
wheels, the company pointing out that they 
obtain a greater bearing surface, an advan- 
tage in traversing roads where the trac- 
tion is not always of the best. The front 
members are also solid, 34 x 3% in. The 
wheelbase is 136 in. and the equipment con- 
sists of horn, two side lamps, tail light, 
jack and tool equipment. The price of the 
chassis is $1090 f.o.b. the factory. 

No effort has been spared in giving at- 
tention to small details. An example of 
this policy is noted in the fenders, which 
are of heavy steel and supported by a drop 
forging of approximately 7 lbs. instead of 
the usual construction. The apron is also 
sturdily secured, it being attached by bolts, 
and the entire construction will easily sup- 
port the weight of a heavy person without 
giving. Castellated lock nuts are very lib- 
erally employed and throughout the ac- 
cessibility and simplicity of those compon- 
ents requiring adjustment and lubrication 
have been carefully considered. 
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The output of the factory at the time this 
article was written is two cars a day, but 
with the additional buildings the production 
will be accelerated that 2500 trucks will be 
completed by August of the present year, 
The factory is well equipped to take care 
of this production, and at the present time 
is operating the machine shops 24 hours the 
day. The factory is well located for ship- 
ping facilities, being on the main line diyi- 
sion of the Long Island railway and no 
trouble is being experienced in obtaining 
empty freight cars. The grounds comprise 
43 acres and there is an 1800 ft. railroad 
frontage. The location is convenient to 
New York and is conducive to an export 
trade. The Fulton truck was formerly 
known as the Clyde, but owing to the fact 
that an exporting company was utilizing a 
similar name, it was deemed advisable to 
make a change, which was effected recent- 
ly. E. E. Vreeland, treasurer of the com- 
pany, states that the original output of 
1200 trucks has been contracted for and 
that the demand for a 1'4-ton truck war- 
rants doubling the original number. 


Vacuum O1L Co., New York City, has 
just put out a treatise on the lubrication of 
the chassis. This is the second educational 
paper prepared by this company, the first 
being on the correct lubrication of the en- 
gine. This second paper constitutes a com- 
prehensive study of the chassis, being divid- 
ed into construction and operation of the 
chassis; Lubrication of the chassis; Lubri- 
cation chart for applying the correct lubri- 
cant regularly and at definite intervals to the 
automobile chassis, and Chassis troubles, 
their causes and remedies. The chassis 
paper will be distributed to colleges, tech- 
nical schools, automobile schools, automo- 
bile manufacturers, motorists and dealers 
on request. 








Four Trucks Move Wooden Structure Seven Miles 
When the last of the National Guard were ordered home from Mexico, the F-W-D Truck Company 
No. 20 was transferred to Motor Truck Park, El Paso, seven and a half miles from Camp Stewart. It 
was necessary to move one of the company houses. Knocking it down and re-erecting it would ental 
considerable loss of time, and finally it was decided to move it by motor truck. Accordingly, four 
F-W-D trucks, one at each corner, were placed under the building which is 20 ft. wide and 46 ft. long. 
The width of the building prevented using the roads, therefore it was necessary to make the trip across 


the field through open country, across gullies and ditches. 


Despite the fact that two of the trucks ha 


to be driven in reverse gear, the unique task was accomplished in less than an hour and three-quarters- 


Advertising appropriations bring greatest returns when expended in the CCJ 
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New Factory to Manufacture Pull-More Trucks 


Front- Wheel Drive and Accessible Power 
Plant Featured by This New Truck 


NSTALLATION of machinery and 

equipment at the factory of the Pull- 

More Motor Truck Co., at New Castle, 

Pa., is now practically completed, and 

it is expected that actual deliveries of 
trucks will be made during the latter part 
of April or the first of May. Plans have 
been arranged so that a production of one 
hundred trucks per month will begin by 
June. 

The Pull-More is bringing out an inno- 
yation in motor truck construction, embody- 
ing front wheel drive, a thoroughly acces- 
sible power plant, detachable rear or car- 
rying unit, flexibility and freedom from 
distortion and strain by means of a three- 
point suspension for both front and rear 
units. 

The Pull-More is a two-unit or tractor 
trailer type with each unit working inde- 
pendently of the other. The front unit or 
power plant contains the engine, clutch, 





gearset and differential. These members and closes in less than thirty seconds, giving 
are mounted in individual units on and in complete workable and visible access to 
a two-piece hinged crankcase, which opens each individual part. When the front and 
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The Pull-More Truck Coupled, Ready for Service - 
When the front and rear sections are coupled together, the truck resembles the conventional type 


rear sections are coupled together, the truck 
has the appearance of a truck of the con- 
ventional type. 

Under the front unit there are two small 
auxiliary wheels which can be lowered, 
forming a support for the front section 
when uncoupled. This feature enables the 
Pull-More to eliminate time wasted during 
the process of loading and unloading. 


OnempA Motor Truck Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., recently organized to manufacture a 
line of motor trucks, has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: F. E. Burrall, president; 


Detachable Unit Feature J. C. Fogarty, vice-president; J. P. Neu- 
¢ This enables the driver to uncouple the tractor from the trailer and haul another loaded trailer while the gent, secretary and general manager, and 
rst is being loaded. Note the small wheels under the rear, which are lowered to support the tractor. Mitchell Joannes, treasurer. 





When an inspection of the interior working parts is de 
This is ac 








Demonstrating Pull-More Accessibility 


sirable the entire power plant may be opened by a simple device which somewhat resembles a screw-jack. 
complished by means of a hinged crankcase and forward body 


Interesting and helpful information; reputable advertisements—that’s the CCJ 
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The rear or carrying unit is joined to 
the front by a long telescoping coupler, 
the outside member of which projects from 
the casing below the engine while the in- 
side member is attached to the under side 
of the carrying frame carrying the body 
and the rear wheels. Flexibility of the 
coupling system is such that when one 
wheel rides over an obstacle it has to lift 


Tractor End With Body Removed 
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ator. Steering the wheels fully to the right 
or the left does not retard the speed of the 
truck. With the front wheels at any angle, 
making the sharpest turn possible to nego- 
tiate, they will not skid, and the rear wheels 
must follow the front. Gaining a purchase 
to start on a slippery spot or when the 
wheels are half submerged in a mud hole 
is accomplished by merely a twist of the 


pe 


This member is sui generis. There are no American or foreign cars that resemble it in design. Not 
that the essential principles differ, but their application is unusual and it is evident that the designers 
were not influenced by cut-and-dried precedent in caring for the overhauling problem. 


only one side of that section, the twist be- 
ing taken up by the swivel action of the 
coupling. 

Power is applied to the front wheels in 
a unique manner and has proved to be sat- 
isfactory. It is conveyed from the engine 
to the differential, which is mounted in the 
lower section of the crankcase, through the 
gearset, two horizontal shafts and two spur 
gears at the rear of the power plant. The 
differential sprocket shafts carry the power 
to two chains which operate away from the 
road surface and are free from injury. In 
transmitting the power to the front gears, 
the chains have the slack on top. 


In order to allow both driving and steer- 
ing through the front wheels, each wheel 
is carried on a stub axle. The steering 
knuckle housing is hollow and carries a 
vertical idler» shaft with bevel gears at its 
upper and lower ends. The gear at the 
top of the vertical idler meshes with a 
similar gear on a short horizontal shaft, 
the opposite end of which carries the 
sprocket for the chain from the jackshaft. 
The gear at the lower end of the vertical 
shaft meshes with a bevel gear on the stub 
axle carrying the wheel. The axis of the 
vertical shaft is the axis of rotation of the 
wheel on the knuckle. 

Steering is accomplished in an easy man- 
ner with the Pull-More. With the appli- 
cation of power the front wheels respond 
instantly to the touch and will of the oper- 


steering wheel to the right or to the left 
with the power applied. 

Frame distortion and destructive effects 
of vibration are relieved by eliminating di- 
rect or rigid contact between the parts 
which receive the shocks and strains, and 
the parts which carry the motor and trans- 
mit the power. This is accomplished by 
embodying three-point suspension in both 
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front and rear units. The trailer has three 
points of support, one at each rear wheel 
and the other at the reach connection, Th 
same three point suspension feature : 
plied to the front or power unit. 

The power plant is mounted on a carry. 
ing reach which connects to the rear unit 
and extends forward to a yoke that sup- 
ports the front end of the power plant, 
This yoke is suspended on two full elliptic 
springs above the front axle. An attrac. 
tive feature of the front springs is the fact 
that they do not hold the front axle ip 
alignment nor are they subjected to driving 
strains. Two trunnions installed at the 
connection of the springs and the power 
plant allow a free action of the Springs 
when disposing of shocks and strains, 

The front wheels are held in alignment by 
a large yoke, a draw bar that is attached 
to the front axle and a supporting reach at 
the rear of the front unit. The forward 
end of the draw bar extends through the 
yoke with a large compression spring at 
either side. These springs play an import- 
ant part in absorbing thrusts and vibration. 

With the exception of a specially con- 
structed crankcase, the engine is a stock 
Buda, with four block cast cylinders, 4% 
x 6 in. Gasoline is carried in a tank under 
the driver’s seat with a capacity of 20 gals, 
and is fed to the engine by vacuum system. 
Lubrication is by combined pressure and 
splash, and the entire mechanism in the 
crankcase is lubricated by the same oil, in- 
cluding the jackshaft bearings. The clutch 
is a Borg and Beck, and the gearset a 
three speed Warner. 

The chassis equipment furnished includes, 
in addition to the tractor unit, a stationary 
rear axle, springs and a channel steel frame. 
It is possible to use loading platforms as 
low as eighteen inches from the ground. 


is ap- 


Correction: In the March issue of the 
CoMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL, in our review 
of the Kansas City Tractor Show, a typo- 
graphical error occurred on page 38 in 
describing the exhibits of the Gile Tractor 
& Engine Co. The weight of the machine 
is 4000 lbs., of which 85 per cent. is on the 
driving wheel, and not 5 per cent. 








Good Aorning ! 


to say to your driver 














in a day or two. 





I’M SOFIELD, THE NEW HUDFORD SERVICE MAN 


For the purpose of taking care of you I have been brought over here from 
New York by the Hudford Philadelphia Sales Company and placed in 
absolute charge of their Service Department. 


I was selected for the position because I have a reputation as a “Bug” on 
giving service to truck users. 


I know how to give the sort of service that makes friends—and as soon 
as you find out how well I am going to take care of you, you are going 


Run It Down to Sofield. He'll Fix It Up All Right 


I am sending this card in advance to introduce myself—the firm are going to write you in detail 


Yours for real Hudford Service, 


SOFIELD, 
1410 Wallace Street. Phila., Pa. 








Clever Way of Getting Attention to a Post Card Business Announcement 


Those who might be inclined to think the individual a bit egotistical to be thus blowing his own 
horn, soon realize that it is only the company’s unique means of avoiding the stereotyped form 0 


announcing the acquisition of a new man in a responsible position. 


escape attention. 


The CHILTON ideal—honest circulation; results to advertisers—fully exemplified in the CCJ 


Such a notice is very unlikely to 
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WEIDELY SMALL FOUR-CYLINDER 
ENGINE 
By CHESTER S. RICKER 

FTER building a very successful 12- 
cylinder engine for three years, the 
Weidely Motors Co., of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., has added a high speed, 
high efficiency four to the line of 
engines which they are building. The writ- 
er recently witnessed a test of this engine 
which is superior in horsepower to that 
shown by the accompanying curve. This 
curve, however, is characteristic of the 
performance of the engine under normal ad- 
justment and standard production, not a 
specially tuned up job. The engine has a 
bore and stroke of 3% and 5% in., respec- 
tively, which gives a piston displacement 
of 213 cu. in. On this displacement the 
maximum power developed per cu. in is 
0.235 h.p. This is said to be considerably 
above the average practice in commercial 
engine performance and speaks well for 
the care and experience entering into its 
design. The curve showing the horsepower 
was made with an engine that has only %4 
in. valve lift, and it is now the intention of 
the company to use 5-16 in. lift instead on 
the remainder of these engines. This will 
increase the torque at high speeds and 
probably give a slightly higher maximum 
horsepower. The high torque at low speeds, 
however, is the most important character- 
istic of the present engine performance. It 
is the factor which contributes to the rapid 
acceleration of a car when getting away 
from the corner after the traffic officer 
blows his whistle or the extrication of a 

car from a bad mud hole in the country. 






The cylinders and the upper half of the 
crankcase are cast integral from cast iron. 
The bottom of the crankcase is closed by a 


Four-Cylinder Weidely 
Engine 

This new Weidely engine rep- 
resents the advanced development 
in engine practice demanded by au- 
tomobile manufacturers through- 
out the country. The salient fea- 
tures are: 3} in. bore and 54 in. 
stroke, cylinders cast in block, 
valves in the head, pressure-feed 
lubrication and counterbalanced 


crankshaft. 


pressed steel oil pan, while the cylinders are 
capped by a detachable head. On the left- 
hand side of the engine there is a plate 
which encloses the valve push rods and 
tappets. This plate, being of pressed steel, 
also reduces the weight of the casting con- 
siderably and also makes the tappets par- 
ticularly accessible. After the push rods 
are lifted the tappets can be removed 
through this opening without disturbing the 
camshaft or any other part of the engine. 
This makes it possible to replace a worn 
tappet in a few minutes without a general 
overhauling. The construction of the tap- 
pets might be mentioned here. They are 
made from a single piece of pressed steel 
with a small stamping placed in the bottom 
to locate the push rod. They are very light 
and at the same time have large bearing 
surfaces. 


The bell housing and the timing gear 
cases are both bolted to the crankcase. 
The over-all length of the cylinder block is 
22 in. and the fan projects 6 in. further in 
front of the cylinders, giving a total over- 
all length of the engine under the hood of 
28 in. The height of the engine above the 
center line of the crankshaft to the top of 
the valve spring housing is 23% in. Pro- 
vision is made in the left-hand side of the 
engine for the mounting of an individual 
electric generator. On the right-hand side 
there is an opening in the bell housing to 
carry the Bendix starting gear and electric 
motor. Since the housing is separate from 


the main crankcase it is possible, when nec- 
essary, to design this housing to accom- 












































Merit wins—that’s why the CCJ is the leader 





modate the particular type of starter which 
it is desired to use. 

At the bottom of the water jacket on the 
front end of the engine provision is made 
to carry the water pump and fan. The 
pump housing is made from two castings, 
one of which is between the pump rctor or 
impeller and the water jacket and the other 
on the outside of it. The inside casting 
carries an inboard bearing for the pump 
and fan shaft and strengthens the support 
of the shaft enormously. The stuffing box 
of the pump is placed between the two out- 
side bearings of the assembly. The use of 
plain bearings in the pump assures its silent 
operation. The fan and pump are run at 
engine speed and driven from a pulley 
mounted on the front end of the camshaft. 
A % in. 30-deg. V-belt drive is used. The 
timing gear cover plate is provided with an 
extension which serves both to house the 
starting crank and also to act as the trun- 
nion which supports the front end of the 
engine. 

The main bearings of the crankshaft are 
of large size for an engine of this type and 
particularly so since there are three of them 
and the crankshaft is counterbalanced. The 
three bearings are 2% in. in diameter and 
measure 2%4, 2% and 4 in. respectively, 
from front to rear. The crankpin bearings 
are all 2 in. in diameter and 2% in. long. 
The bearings are all brass backed and ad- 
justable. The connecting-rods are a bit off- 
set to permit locating the cylinders to best 
advantage, and keep the crankshaft as short 
as possible. The connecting-rods measure 
II in. from center of big end to center of 
the piston pin and weigh complete, 4 lbs., 9 
oz. The piston pins have a 2 in. by % in. 
bearing and are hollow. The pins are not 
fastened either in the connecting-rod or in 
the piston. Two piano wire rings are snap- 
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ped into the ends of the piston pin holes of 
the piston and retain the pin. They permit 
it to bear both in the piston boss and the 
connecting-rod end, thus permitting the 
wear to be distributed over the maximum 
surface. The pistons are usually long for 
an engine of this bore, measuring 434 in. 
They have one interesting feature. The 
piston pin is located well down in the pis- 
ton instead of above the center, the distance 
from the top to the center line of the pin 
measuring 27% in. Three 3-16 in. packing 
rings are used above the piston pin and no 
oil scraper ring below, as it has been found 
unnecessary on this engine, as it is equip- 
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Record of Power Curve Showing Horse 
Power Developed by New Weidely Four 


ped with cast iron pistons. The weight of 
the complete piston is not excessive, being 
2 lbs., 6% oz. 

Were it not for the detachable cylinder 
head it would not be feasible to build a 
high power, high speed valve in the head 
engine. By using a detachable head it is 
possible to use this design and still thor- 
oughly water cool the entire valve stem and 
seat. The valves on this engine are not 
only thoroughly water cooled but they are 
unusually large in diameter. The clear 
diameter of the valves is 113-16 in. and 
the lift 5-16 in. instead of % in., as when 
the horsepower curve was made. The out- 
side diameter of the valves is 2 in. and 
that of the stems % in. The length of the 
valve stem is only 5 in. The exhaust and 
intake passages are on opposite sides of 
the engine. The exhaust, being on the right 
side, makes it particularly desirable for a 
left-hand drive car. The intake and igni- 
tion timer, being on the left side, simplifies 
the car controls wonderfully as the steer- 
ing gear comes on this side. The spark 
plugs are also on this side, which likewise 
makes for simplicity in the wiring. The 
plugs are carried in the head and are all 
very accessible now as there will be a 
slight change in the intake manifold from 
that shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions. The new manifold will be cast in- 
tegral with the head and the Y will be in 
the main body of the cylinder casting. 

A side or horizontal outlet carburetor is 
used, set onto the cylinder block, thus pre- 
serving all gasoline pipe and throttle con- 
nections and adjustments intact when the 
head is removed. The rocker arm assembly 
and valve springs are entirely enclosed by 
a sheet metal cover and their adequate 
lubrication thus preserved and protected 
from dust accumulations. The push rods 
connect with the rocker arms by large ball 
joints and are adjusted at this very acces- 
sible point. The rocker arms are lubricated 
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by a wicking inside of the fulcrum shaft. 
This wicking can be saturated with oil 
without removing the cover through oil 
cups on the top of the engine provided 
for this express purpose. 


Consistent with the present practice of 
the company on high-speed 12-cylinder en- 
gines, pressure feed lubrication is used on 
this new 4-cylinder model. The oil is not 
only fed direct to the crankshaft main 
bearings but to the crank pin bearing also. 
The crankshaft is drilled for this purpose. 
The oil is carried in the bottom of the 
crankcase oil pan and a screen is provided 
at the rear for removing the small parti- 
cles of dirt that may get into the case. This 
screen is independent of the lower oil pan, 
so that the latter may be removed without 
disconnecting any pipes or other working 
parts. A drain plug is provided at the rear 
end of the pan for emptying the case when 
necessary. An efficient oil level indicator 
is placed at the right-hand side of the crank. 
It, too, is independent of the oil pan, so that 
it cannot be injured when the latter is re- 
moved. The float is of the pivoted type 
which will not stick like a vertically operat- 
ing float. 

The engine weighs 575 lbs. complete and 
develops a maximum horsepower of 50, 
thus giving 1 h.p. for each 11.5 lbs. weight. 
The rated horsepower is 19.5. At the speed, 
1190 r.p.m., at which this engine should 
develop its S. A. E. rating, it actually de- 
livers 26 h.p., an increase of 33 per cent. 
over that estimated. The first few engines 
have been built and thoroughly tried out 
and should be well under production in the 
next few months. 


RHAMSTINESYSTEM OF KEROSENE 
CARBURETION FOR TRUCKS 


A new system of kerosene carburetion 
applied at present exclusively to motor 
trucks and tractors employs what is known 
as the “Rhamstine Adapter.” These adap- 
ters have just been placed on the market by 
the Rhamstine Kerosene Adapter Corp., 
Washington, D. C., and are being tried out 
by some of the packing concerns at the 
Chicago stockyards. 


The Rhamstine kerosene adapter is de- 
signed to be used in combination with two 
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standard gasoline carburetors and has sey. 

eral unique features through which it i 
claimed that a homogeneous gas is formed 
from kerosene. The adapter part of the 
Rhamstine system is clearly shown in the 
engraving, while the two standard Schebler 
carburetors, one for starting on gasoline 

the other for running on kerosene, are 
shown in the light outline. These carbure- 
tors are included as part of the complete 
Rhamstine unit. 

One of the features found in this system 
is the selective fuel valve operated by the 
familiar steering column control. The dis. 
advantages is a system of kerosene car- 
buretion, which enables the engine to be 
started on the heavy fuel, led to the devel. 
opment of this valve and the kerosene at. 
tenuator which is also part of the system, 
Shortly after starting the engine, for which 
purpose a carburetor supplied by a small 
tank of gasoline is employed, this valve 
instantaneously shifts the operation of the 
engine from the gasoline to the kerosene 
or heavier fuel. Only a slight movement 
of the driver’s hand is required to shift the 
fuel when the valve opens on one side and 
closes on the other, admitting either the 
gasoline-air mixture or the kerosene-air 
mixture as desired. By using this three- 
way valve both the gasoline and the kero- 
sene carburetors are open to individual ad- 
justment. 

Next in importance to the valve control 
is the means employed to vaporize the low 
grade fuel. This is accomplished in the 
Rhamstine adapter by mechanical agitation. 
Located integrally in the manifold that car- 
ries the kerosene unit is a series of fans 
separated by wire gauze discs through which 
the kerosene-air mixture passes and there 
the process of evaporation takes place. The 
air entering the kerosene carburetor is 
heated by the exhaust to an average tem- 
perature of 175 degrees F. and the fuel en- 
tering the kerosene carburetor is also heat- 
ed by the same means to an average tem- 
perature of about 135 degrees F. Provision 
to make this possible is made in assembling 
the adapter and, to allow for possible space 
restriction in certain models of certain 
trucks, an additional port hole is built in 
the adapter to allow a choice of carburetor 
connections. 


The Rhamstine Kerosene Adapter 


Between two Schebler Carburetors, the one on the left being for keroseng, while the one at the right is 
for gasoline. The valve of the adapter is set for admitting kerosene mixtures. 


The CCJ is built upon the lasting foundation of honest circulation 
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CHURCH FUEL FEED SYSTEM 


Since the Church fuel feed system was 
first introduced by the Automatic Carbure- 
tor Co., Chicago. IIl., a number of improve- 
ments have been made tending to simplify 
the construction and to remove chance of 
trouble under existing conditions of opera- 
tion. The Church system, as now manufac- 
tured, consists of a metering valve which is 
screwed into a cylinder opening and on 
each compression and explosion stroke al- 
lows a minute part of the cylinder contents 
to pass through a tube to a trap that auto- 
matically removes and expels moisture and 
impurities taken from the gas, passing it on 
to the main fuel tank at the rear. Here 
the gas exerts its pressure on the fuel 
which is forced into an auxiliary tank, 
from which it is fed to the carburetor by 
gravity. 

In its improved form an air relief valve 
is placed in the line from the feed tank to 
the main tank and incorporated with it is a 
trap or chamber containing a float. This 
chamber not only collects all moisture by 
condensation and expels it automatically 
but also permits the air for the main tank 
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Section Through Feed Tank of 
Church System 


being freed of carbon particles, dirt or 
other foreign substance. The transposition 
of the air relief has resulted in the elimi- 
nation of one length of tubing and has sim- 
plified the auxiliary tank construction. The 
Church tank, as now supplied, is nothing 
more than a pressed steel can 4 in. in 
diameter and about 4% in. high, containing 
a float with linkage to a valve controlling 
gasoline flow from the main tank. 

The system has four copper tubes, one 
extending to a so-called metering valve 
which is screwed into a cylinder opening, 
another to the main tank at the rear of the 
car, a third to the carburetor float chamber 
and the fourth to the primary air inlet of 
the carburetor. Briefly the operation of the 
Church system is as follows: When the en- 
gine is running at each compression and ex- 
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plosion stroke the metering valve allows an 
exceedingly small amount of the cylinder 
contents to pass through a copper tube to 
the main tank at the rear intercepted on its 
way by the air-relief valve which will not 
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Section Through Metering Valve on 
Church System 


permit the rear tank pressure to exceed 1.5 
lb. or whatever other pressure it is adjusted 
for. The fuel from the rear tank is forced 
into the auxiliary tank whence it feeds to 
the carburetor by gravity. Vapor above the 
fuel in the auxiliary tank is drawn through 
the tube leading to the carburetor air inlet, 
thus effecting a saving in fuel and adding 
further to the combustibility of the fuel 
mixture. 


FRIESTEDT HYDRONIZER 


More miles per gallon, not only preven- 
tion but removal of carbon, clean spark 
plugs and a smoother running engine, are 
some of the results claimed to follow if 
the Friestedt Hydronizer is used. This 
device, manufactured by the Friestedt Rim 
Contractor Co., 2934-38 West Lake Street, 





The Friestedt 
Hydronizer 


Attached to the intake 
manifold of a Ford 


Chicago, Ill, operates automatically, from 
the moment when the engine starts until it 
stops, and uses clean water and air. The 
Hydronizer is mounted on an intake mani- 
fold, thereby obviating the drilling and 
tapping of holes. A wrench is the only 
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tool necessary to remove the Ford intake 
and replace it with the Hydronizer. 

The device does not use the water or 
vapor from the radiator, which tends to 
deplete the cooling of the engine, nor is it 
necessary to wait until steam or vapor is 
developed before it will operate. 

The Friestedt Hydronizer is a combina- 
tion economizer and decarbonizer in that 
its principle insures the saturation of the 
air that is drawn through the central tube 
and water by the vacuum created by the 
engine. One pint of water is sufficient for 
from 150 to 175 miles, and should the water 
be exhausted, only the decarbonizing fea- 
ture would be absent, as the air admitted 
to the engine would continue the gasoline 
saving. The shipping weight of each hy- 
dronizer is 6 lbs., and the price is $6. 


LONGEST ATOMIZING PRIMER 

The Longest atomizing primer, which is 
made by Longest Bros. Co., Louisville, Ky., 
is for the purpose of causing the engine to 
start easily, thus eliminating much bother 
in getting away and also saving the bat- 
teries. When the engine is cranked with 





























Longest Model II Primer 


May be connected to a‘small dash tank and 
may be used on a gravity system if the tank is 
higher than the primer. 


the throttle closed, a vacuum is formed in 
the intake manifold and cylinders, which 
causes air to rush through the small air 
tube of the primer. Passing at a high ve- 
locity over the gasoline orifice, this air 
breaks up the liquid fuel into minute par- 
ticles. These atomized particles as they en- 
ter this partial vacuum have a tendency to 
expand and break up into still finer par- 
ticles which, exposed to the air that entered 
through the tube, become completely vapor- 
ized, forming a rich firing mixture. Model 
1 is filled by hand and may be used on any 
car. The price is $2.50. Model 2, which is 
dependent on the gasoline supply reaching 
it, may also be used on any car with a 
pressure system. It may be used with the 
vacuum tank system by connecting it to 
the line from the tank to the carburetor if 
the tank is higher than the primer. The 
price of this model is $5. 
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VALCO GIANT SPARK PLUG 


The V. A. Longaker Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., is manufacturing the Valco spark plug, 
which is guaranteed for five years’ contin- 
uous service. The porcelains are hand turn- 
ed from specially selected clays and are 


Section of Valco 
Giant Plug 


The electrodes are 
of special heat-resist- 
ing alloy and the mul- 
tiple points insure 
smooth running. 








very tough and of high resistance. The 
shells are heavy and large and are finished 
in polished nickel. The center stem is 
crucible steel reinforced almost down to 
the firing point, while the electrodes them- 
selves are turned from a special alloy ca- 
pable of standing high temperatures. The 
electrodes and center stem ride free in the 
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porcelain and are held in place against soft 
spring washers. These washers allow for 
expansion and contraction under changes 
of temperature without danger of tearing 
away the cement or breaking the porcelain. 
The open shell has large recesses in and 
about the porcelain base, which act to pre- 
vent fouling, and the multiple points are 
considered another aid to smooth and even 
running. The price is $1. The Valco 
junior plug embodies the same quality of 
materials, but is not quite so well finished 
and is made of lighter weight parts. This 
sells for $.75 each and is guaranteed for 
two years. 


MOTO-FAN RADIATOR COOLER 


The moto-fan may be attached to any 
radiator cap to exhaust steam and abnor- 
mally heated air from inside the radiator 
as they are formed, and at the same time 
draw into the radiator cool, clean air. The 
effect of this double action is to reduce the 
temperature of the cooling water in the 
radiator. 

The fan blades are formed so as to create 
a side suction when the automobile is in 
motion. Surrounding the fan is a miniature 
casing, resembling the rim and tire of an 
automobile wheel. The upper part of this 
miniature wheel is solid, the lower half is 
hollow and connects with the inside of the 
radiator cap. The fan, rotating, draws off 
the heated air and steam through outlets at 
opposite sides, thus making it practically 
impossible for the water to boil. 












Dumping Qualities Feature the Lee General-Purpose Body 
The illustration shows a three-yard body mounted on a three and a half ton chassis of the 


Standard Motor Truck Co 
Fourteenth Street pumping station. 


For its readers—information; for its advertisers—results. 





mpany. It is now being used to haul coal to the City of Chicago's 
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This device is operated by the action 
of the wind and the fan blades are so delj- 
cately balanced as to rotate with the gen- 
tlest breeze. The fan is solidly constructed 





Moto-Fan Radiator Cooler 


Draws off steam and heated air and supplies 
cool air 


of substantial metal, nickel plated and hand 
painted to resemble a miniature wheel. The 
price is $2.50 and it is being made by the 
Art Metal Works, 9 Mulberry Street, New- 
ark, N.. J. 


LEE GENERAL-PURPOSE BODY 


Flexibility of equipment is the present- 
day need which progressive manufacturers 
in all lines seem to be bending their ef- 
forts to meet. This is particularly true in 
the contractor’s equipment and haulage 
fields, where purchasers look with-great fa- 
vor upon machines adapted to several 
classes of work, so that they may be kept 
busy continuously and the interest and de- 
preciation charges be correspondingly re- 
duced. 

This fundamental principle was respon- 
sible for the development of the latest ad- 
dition to the Lee line of loose-material han- 
dling and hauling equipment, namely, the 
express type or general purpose body for 
motor trucks, shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Points of difference from the 
older Lee 2-way and 3-way dump bodies 
are a flat floor and an end gate, hinged at 
the top or bottom as desired. A truck 
equipped with such a body, either of the 
2-way or 3-way type, can be used for haul- 
ing loose materials such as coal, sand, 
crushed stone, etc., and lumber, barrels, 
or, in fact, practically any kind of sup- 
plies. 

None of the side-dumping qualities of 
the 2-way type have been sacrificed to ob- 
tain the flat bottom, the difference in shape 
being compensated for by an_ increased 
curvature in the patented rolling rails. This 
new type of body is built in all sizes from 
one to six or more yards capacity by the 
Lee Loader & Body Co., 2343 South La- 
Salle St., Chicago, and is made to fit any 
type of truck chassis, trailer or wagon 
gear. 


That’s the purpose of the CCJ 
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THE WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST 


The hoist used on the Burton Furber 
truck is what is known as a Wood hy- 
draulic hoist, manufactured by the Wood 
Hydraulic Hoist and Body Co., Detroit, 
Mich. A pump, 3, in the illustration, is 
connected to the engine by a square shaft 





The Wood Hydraulic Hoist 


universal coupler. The motor, 4, is a small 
automobile motor and is operated by a 
controller and resistance shown in box, 5. 
The controller handle, 1, is operated in 
one direction only and is removable in the 
off position. Handle, 2, has three posi- 
tions, raising, stopped and lowering. 

The dumping operation of the truck is 
as follows: 

The driver places the controller handle, 
which has been removed for safety, in the 
- off position, and throws the same to the 
highest running position. He then moves 





handle, 2, to the raising position, and when 
the body is elevated sufficiently moves the 
handle to the holding position and then to 
the off position. After the load has been 
discharged, handle, 2, is thrown to the low- 
ering position. 

The bodies are built with or without an 
automatic dump tailgate, in which the 
mechanism tips the tailgate when the body 
has reached a predetermined angle. This 
automatic release can be disconnected and 
the body held at the dumping angle and the 
load discharged through a door in the tail- 
gate to a chute or baskets, as in the deliv- 
ering of coal to residences. 
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THE NEW MULTOMETER 
SPEEDOMETER 


The Multometer, which has been an- 
nounced by the Hamilton Corp., Lancaster, 
Pa., not only performs the functions of a 


Mee we 





Interior of 


the Multometer 


speedometer, indicating the car speed and 
recording the trip and season mileage, but 
also records the mileage of each tire and 
the miles on given quantities of gasoline 
and oil, besides giving warning signals at 
the end of the first 1000 and the first 2000 





The Face of the Hamilton Multometer 
The working parts of the instrument are very 
simple in construction 


miles of operation to remind the operator 
of the things that need attention at those 
times. 

This multometer is essentially a multi- 
plicity of odometers, enabling the car own- 
er to accurately determine the cost of up- 
keep. It is of high grade workmanship, 
careful construction, pleasing design and is 


All-Steel Body 
Coal Trucks Fur- 


nished With Rear 
Dump and Wood 
Hydraulic Hoists 


no larger than the average speed recording 
device. 

The records are obtained by moving an 
adjustable bevel ring until the indication 
desired is opposite the device used for set- 
ting the record, then the desired record ap- 
pears on the dial of the instrument. The 
instrument is driven by a single cable like 
the usual speedometer, and in spite of its 
numerous uses is simple in construction. 


MonarcH CaArRIAGE Goons Co., 2839 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
going into the automobile hardware busi- 
ness. 


Why is the CCJ the only truck paper a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations? Here’s food for thought 
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GRUS TIRE CHAINS 
The Grus Spring Oiler Co., Chicago, IIl., 


is turning out the Grus emergency chains 
for both commercial and pleasure cars. 
These chains are put on only when needed 
and are taken off when the road is good. 
An easy method of attaching and detaching 





Grus Chains Attached 
These emergency chains are shown fastened on 


a pneumatic tire. They are also made for solid 


tires. 


encourages saving the tires by removing the 
chains when they are no longer necessary. 
They are made from case-hardened steel, 
adjustable to any size tire, and are supplied 
with dependable hooks. Heavy rubber tub- 
ing protects the spokes. Grus tire chains 
can be put on at the most convenient part 
of the tire and when removed they are kept 
in a neat bag furnished with the chains. 
They are put up singly or in sets of four 
or eight, and the price per pair is $.90 and 
$1, according to the size. In four-pair lots, 
the prices are $3.40 to $3.80, according to 
size. 
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Loxon Nut Locks 
The Loxon nut lock, made by F. R. Blair & 
Company, Incorporated, 50 Church Street, New 
York City, both assembled and unassembled. This 
is not a nut lock washer, but a positive lock. It 
can be applied and locked very readily and can 
also be unlocked easily in difficult places. The 
Loxon nut lock may be used on steel, cast iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum, etc., but should not be 
used on hardened steel. When applied, the wash- 
ers and nut are put on in the order shown, the 
nut or cap screw tightened as far as it will go and 
a corner of the square washer bent up. In 
place of the regular. square washers special 
shapes can furnished for use in counter- 

bored holes, against shoulders, etc. 


ey 


GREEN ENGINEERING Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
maker of aluminum piston rings and con- 
necting-rods, recently secured a large order 
from Yokohoma, Japan. 








The 


HERE is big money nowadays in 
the selling end of the truck busi- 
ness and there ought to be good 
money in the selling end of any 
business. The reason for the fail- 

ure of many a concern is the lack of abili- 
ty to sell goods, either on the part of the 
proprietor or on the part of his selling 
force. No matter who does the selling the 
rule is always the same; the better the 
salesman, the more his sales. 

In order to be a success as a salesman 
you must first be a success as a man. 
There are a few so-called ‘‘born salesmen,” 
men to whom the art of persuading others 
to buy is as natural as it is for them to 
eat or to breathe. Such men are compara- 
tively few and may succeed without in- 
struction, though the man who can learn 
nothing about his work is rare. 

The salesman should commence by culti- 
vating a good personal appearance. This 
does not mean that he should dress foppish- 
ly. That would be a mistake, but he ought 
to dress well. Never look slovenly. Start 
in clean every morning, anyway. A man 
may dress for rough work and yet be neat. 
Untidiness in inexcusable. There may be 
a good many people on whom your clothes 
or general appearance will have no effect 
whatever, but even those people will take 
no exception to your good appearance. And 
plenty of people, men as well as women, are 
fastidious and take note of any lack of 
neatness in dress. 

Nobody likes to do business with a sales- 
man who is offensive in any way. A dis- 
agreeable breath, dirty linen, blackened 
teeth, unkempt hair; all these send some- 
body away or affect somebody adversely, 
though not the slightest hint of it may be 
given. 

I am not accusing salesmen with any 
greater laxity in such matters than any 
other class of business people. We are all 
likely to become slack in matters of dress 
or care of the body. The individual who 
never does backslide in such directions is 
not in need of any advice upon the subject, 
but there are a good many who need to be 
prodded vigorously and constantly. 


Must be Fit Physically 


Physical condition, too, has more to do 
with selling success than we are apt to 
think it has. To be a good salesman, to be 
fit to compete with the brightest of com- 
petitors, a man needs to be right on his 
tiptoes when he is talking to a prospective 
purchaser. He must be alert in every 
sense. His mind must be keen and his wit 
nimble. 

Can any salesman fulfill those conditions 
after a night out with the boys, or when 
his mind is befogged with alcohol or to- 
bacco? 

There are handicaps and disadvantages 
enough in business without a man loading 
himself up with any unnecessary ones. 

You not only should have no handicap of 
ill condition to overcome, but you should, 
if it is a possible thing, be so fit at all 
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Salesman’s Personality 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 





times as to possess an advantage over the 
other fellow who is less careful. 

Big: selling organizations are nowadays 
giving the most careful attention to mat- 
ters of physical fitness. They know that 
no man or woman can do high class work 
in low class physical form. 

Can you induce a customer to buy a bet- 
ter article than he intended; can you make 
large and satisfactory sales when you are 
suffering from a headache or a toothache, 
or even when you are feeling dull and list- 
less? 

There is one quality in particular that 
spoils a man for successful salesmanship. 
It is a common quality, one that troubles 
most of us at times—laziness. 

Nobody ever heard of a lazy hustler. 
Nobody ever heard of a man succeeding if 
he possessed the habit of letting whole 
hours slip by in idleness. If you are going 
to succeed in your business there is no time 
to be lazy. 





Relaxation is Necessary 

This has nothing to do with vacations. 
Every one needs occasional rest, but rest 
is not laziness. It is simply the necessary 
relaxation that allows the mind and the 
body to renew energy. 

While a man is on duty he should cut out 
mental and physical laziness absolutely. He 
should be filled with an energy that will 
keep him looking for something to do. 

We are fond of calling the commercial 
successes of today “live wires.” That is 
what they are every minute they are on 
duty. They may let down and shut off 
the current while they are away from busi- 
ness. It is wise that they do. But did you 
ever see one of these “live wires” loafing 
on his job? 

You who have already achieved success 
in your business, or established a trade you 
think will last you out, may be able to af- 
ford the luxury of taking it easy occa- 
sionally during working hours, but you will 
not do it. 

You who have not. yet reached the height 
of your ambition, and that means about 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men in every 
thousand, cannot spare time to loaf. You 
need to put in all the time not required for 
rest or recreation in doing or in learning 
how to do. 

Now, I know some salesmen are going 
to read this who will say, “That’s all right, 
but you needn’t think I’m going to work 
myself to death and lose all the fun in life 
for the salary I’m getting.” 

The man who takes that attitude makes 
a mistake. He probably does his employer 
some injustice, but he does himself infi- 
nitely more. 

The employer is entitled to get more 
work from his employes than he pays for, 
or he will not make any profit on them. 
But if he has a salesman who is not mak- 
ing good, he can let him go. You, as an 
employe, cannot do your employer any 
more injustice than he is willing to per- 
mit. But you cannot get away from your- 
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self. By shirking, you are robbing your- 
self of the advantages of experience, and 
you are saddling yourself with the qualj- 
ties of a quitter. 

If you expect to be successful some day 
you must begin right now to develop the 
qualities required for success. Success 
comes because one has developed the quali- 
ties that make it. The rule never works 
backward. No man ever became a success 
and then developed the necessary qualities 
afterward. 

The good salesman is not the result of 
a day’s study. Salesmanship is not to be 
picked up at odd times. It is not a smat- 
tering of this and that. It is a well devel- 
oped mental condition, and it comes only 
with a course of hard training in the 
school of experience. 

The man who would be a good salesman 
must have the courage to stick to the learn- 
ing. The man who cannot stick cannot sell 
any line of merchandise. He may be able 
to hand out the goods that are asked for, 
but his usefulness ends with the absolute 
demand of the customer. 

I advise the man who would be a good 
salesman to read. I advise him to read his 
trade papers and literature about the goods 
he sells, and I further advise him to read 
some good literature every day to develop 
his mind and his vocabulary. 

You probably think you can’t learn much 
about selling goods out of literature of the 
real literary sort. The men who have made 
the good literature of the country, the 
strong writers, know how to express them- 
selves in the way that gives the fullest value 
to what they have to say. 


Should Read Instructive Literature 

By reading just a page or two of that 
kind of literature every day you are cer- 
tain insensibly to absorb some good lan- 
guage and to learn some new words that 
can be made to bring in a money return 
when the right time comes. The salesman 
who uses poor grammar labors under a 
handicap, just as surely as he who uses 
booze and tries to mix it with his business. 

I believe any man can be or do almost 
anything he sets out to be or to do. I ’be- 
lieve that even for the average man sticcess 
is possible beyond anything he himself 
realizes. 

The trouble with too many fellows is that 
they set out with the idea that they can 
accomplish only so much. They place a 
limit on their ability, and naturally they 
cannot rise above that limit. 

Every salesman should assume that he is 
competent to handle any class of trade. 
He should acquire a self-confidence that 
will enable him to hold up his head in any 
company. If you limit yourself in your 
selling ambitions you will stop with being 
an order taker, a mere puppet. 

Few salesmen treat every customer as an 
opportunity. They make it their business 
to sell the goods that are asked for, and 
then stop there, and no man ever became a 
hundred-point salesman on that basis. 
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Heavy Trucks Used in Constructing New York Subway 


Motor Transportation and the Adoption of Unique 
Accessory Loading and Unloading Platforms Greatly Facil- 
itate the Disposal of Material, With Remarkable Savings 


T has been contended that the motor 
truck cannot be economically operated 
in contracting work where heavy ex- 
cavated material is disposed of by short 
hauls, particularly where the interven- 
ing territory is quite congested in traffic. 
That the commercial vehicle is indispensa- 
ble under these conditions and had effected 
a big saving, is the experience of Holbrook, 
Cabot & Rollins, Inc., subway contractors, 
which concern has the contract for Section 
3, of Routes 4 and 36, the last link of the 
new Broadway subway, in New York City. 
Involved in the contract is the removal 
of 200,000 cu. yds. (place measurement) of 
rock which, when broken, swells approxi- 
mately two-thirds of a yard, making a 
total of approximately 333,333 cu. yds. 
(loose measurement) or nearly 1,000,000 
cu. ft. Inasmuch as a cubic foot, place 
measurement, of rock weighs between 160 
and 165 lbs., this meant a total of 96,000,000 
lbs. or about 48 tons to be hauled from the 
shafts and within a specified time. In ad- 
dition to the rock to be excavated, the work 
includes the removal of 100,000 cu. yds. 
(place measurement) of earth that swells 
from 10 to 15 per cent., or loose measure- 
ment. 
The contract was awarded September 8, 
1915, and was to be completed in 20 months 


or May 8 of the present year, but owing 


to changes in the plans, etc., and other 
factors for which the contractors are not 
responsible, the work will not be completed 
by then. The subway work is under the 
supervision of the Public Service Com- 
mission, which allotted but five shafts, 
these being at Thirty-ninth, Forty-first, 
Forty-third, Forty-sixth and Forty-ninth 
Streets, between Broadway and Seventh 
Avenue, where traffic is congested and con- 
ditions are not conducive to speed with any 
vehicle. This is particularly true of the 
shaft at Times Square, where Broadway 
crosses Seventh Avenue. Congested traf- 
fic is also encountered by the loaded ve- 
hicles on their trips to the dumping docks 
on the Hudson River, the vehicles frequent- 
ly being delayed in crossing Eleventh Ave- 
nue by the trains of the New York Central. 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


These conditions, coupled with the fact 
that in cut-and-cover excavation of this 
character the result obtained is directly af- 
fected by delays in the various steps of the 
work, resulted in too low an output with 
the usual transportation methods, the truck 
and conventional type of battleship buckets. 
These buckets are U-shaped with straight 
ends, are hoisted from the shafts by means 
of a bail secured to their ends, and are 
lifted to the truck by cranes or derricks. 
In rock excavation the rock is drilled, blast- 
ed and loaded by hand into the buckets, 
which are moved about on flat mining type 
of cars running on rails. When loaded the 
car is pushed to the foot of a shaft and 
hoisted to the street by the crane or der- 
rick. 

With this method the empty car must be 
moved to one side to make room for a 
loaded one, or it must remain until the 
crane can be lowered with an empty bucket. 
Inasmuch as the loading platforms or 
bridges of the subway shafts were limited 
as to room, gver 25 minutes were consumed 
in loading a truck with two full buckets 
and removing the empties, for the crane 
could not lower an empty bucket until it 
had deposited the loaded one either on the 
truck, platform or the ground. This re- 
sulted in the crane being idle between the 
arrival and departure of the trucks and the 
machines lost considerable time that could 
be utilized to a good advantage in hauling. 
Another disadvantage was that this meth- 
od required the use of seven trucks. 

G. Hallett Clark, chief engineer of Hol- 
brook, Cabot & Rollins, and whose experi- 
ence in excavating contracts is wide and 
varied, designed large platforms at the top 
of each shaft and installed a Brownhoist 
electric locomotive crane having a radius 
of 15 ft. This obtained storage space for 
the buckets and effected a saving in time, 
in that the crane was kept employed lift- 
ing loaded buckets and lowering the empties 
while the trucks were making their trips 
to the dock. While an improvement over 
the previous method, it involved the use of 
too many buckets and did not entirely 
eliminate the time lost waiting for the 
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Dimensions of the Rapid Loading Plan Employed by New York 
Subway Contractors 


Counterweights are not illustrated 
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buckets to be let down into the shaft or 
lifted. Much valuable time was also lost 
in the cut, as the battleship bucket loaded 
on mining cars or the double leaf type, 
did not prove practical, as the height of the 
former is above the ‘waist, and the latter 
proved to be structurally weak. Both types 
did not obtain efficiency in loading. Mr. 
Clark found that even with the platforms 
and cranes that the output was falling 
hind the estimate and an analysis of 
time consumed by the trucks in making the 
round trip showed that they were not be- 
ing economically operated owing to the 


be- 
the 





Dumping the Rock at the Dock 


Buckets are lifted and deposited by crane, as 
direct dumping is not practical ‘owing to fall of 
tide, etc. 


loading conditions. As Mr. Clark express- 
ed it, necessity compelled him to change 
the loading conditions in the cut and to 
design a new type of bucket, as well as 
rearrange the loading at the platforms. 

The new method, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, is not only in- 
genious, but it has reduced the loading and 
unloading operations from 25 minutes to 5, 
and instead of the trucks hauling two 1% 
cu. yd. buckets of rock, they are trans- 
porting six buckets, having a similar capac- 
ity of g cu. yds. The new buckets or 
skips are considerably lower than the bat- 
tleship type, the gunwale being less than 
waist high from the floor of the cut. They 
are about 8 ft. 6% in. long, 3 ft. 8 in. wide, 
and 2 ft. 24% in. high. They have made 
possible greatly increasing the output of 
rock from the cut, in that the laborers can 
load more in a shift, and in less time and 
with less fatigue than formerly. 

The loading and unloading platform, 
which has greatly speeded up the work and 
made possible the retirement of two trucks, 
has two decks beneath the larger platform 
at a shaft, the upper deck being utilized for 
the loaded buckets and the lower for the 
empties. Each deck has double tracks, with 
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Mack Tractor-Trailer 
Being Loaded 

Each vehicle hauls six of these 
buckets loaded with rock weigh- 
ing over fifteen tons. The mov- 
able bridge is shown lowered; also 
the method employed of using a 
short bridge to align the rails of 
the platform with those of the 
trailer. 


Mack Tractor-Trailer--- 
Trailer and Old Type 
of Buckets 
This unit hauled but 3cu. yds. 
and has been replaced by a new 
type of bucket, increasing the 
load to 9 cu. yds. 








The Clark Quick-Load- 
ing Platform 
Illustrating crane hoisting 
bucket loaded with broken rock 
from subway shaft and showing 
loaded buckets deposited on upper 
platform. The movable bridge 
is shown lowered and the empties 
about to be rolled off from the 


tractor-trailer. 
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a capacity of six buckets, and each truck 
carries a special deck or platform having 
a double track with a capacity of six 
buckets. Communication to the decks is by 
means of a movable bridge operated by an 
electric winch. The centre end of the 
bridge is hinged to a solid timber bent, and 
hinged timber legs on its inner end rest 
on the ground aligning its track with those 
of the lower deck, and the legs rest on the 
lower deck when the bridge is in a raised 
position. Another shorter bridge extends 
from the end of the main bridge to the 
trailer, and having a certain amount of 
flexibility and vertical movement, its tracks 
align readily with those on the trailer. 


The tractor-trailers back in at one end 
of the platform, opposite to the shaft, and 
the aligning of the vehicle and rails it car- 
ries, is obtained by channel irons and tim- 
ber guides in the pavement. These guides 
are flaring, so that the vehicle is speedily 
aligned, and the rear wheels of the trailer 
rest on a channel iron track to avoid the 
possibility of the vehicle settling. It also 
insures registration of the platform and 
trailer tracks. A bumper stops the vehicle 
at the proper distance and the wheels are 
blocked to prevent its moving during the 
unloading and loading process. The long 
bridge is then lowered and the short bridge 
drops into angle iron guides, aligning the 
tails of the short bridge with those of the 
trailer. 


The six empty buckets are quickly rolled 
off the trailer and down the bridge onto 
the lower deck of the platform. The bridge 
is then raised by an electric winch to the 
level of the upper deck and the six loaded 
buckets are rolled down onto the trailer. 
The movement of the buckets is partially 
controlled by a brake of channel iron and 
plank see-saw in the centre of each track, 
pivoted near the centre of the bridge, and 
having a weight suspended from each end. 
With the bridge up the small weights near- 
est the truck rest on the ground. The 
larger weights nearest decks also rest on 
the ground, but have taut lines, and the ends 
of the planks nearest the truck rise above 
the tracks. As the buckets roll off, each 
tides over the plank and lifts the counter- 
weight next to the platform. With the 
bridge down, and the empties being unload- 
ed, the brake automatically reverses itself. 
The device is satisfactory in the work of 
checking the empties, as the buckets roll 
onto a solid timber platform, but in the 
loading process a line is utilized in addition 
to the brakes. It has an 8 ft. eye spliced in 
one end and is thrown over each bucket and 
a double turn taken around a post, one man 
controlling this operation. The upper deck 
has a slight incline away from the shaft, 
and the lower inclines in the opposite direc- 
tion. After the buckets are rolled onto the 
trailer they are held by strap steel chocks 
secured to the two outer tracks by pins 
‘similar to safety shackle pins. The loaded 
buckets are retained on the upper platform 
by dogs. 

The loaded skips are raised from the shaft 
by the crane and deposited on the upper 
‘deck, and the empties taken from the lower 
Platform and let down into the shaft. The 
crane has an 8 ft. clearance above the plat- 
form, and as it can raise six loaded buckets 
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in less than four minutes, it can easily sup- 
ply the trucks. Three men are employed on 
the platform, one serving as a signal man, 
as the operator of the hoist cannot see the 
upper and lower decks. 


The excavated rock is hauled to the dock 
at Fiftieth Street and the Hudson River, 
the trucks using different routes. The 
length of the haul varies, 2 miles being 
about the maximum. The units operating 
from the Thirty-ninth and Forty-first 
Street shafts generally go through West 
Forty-second Street and up Eighth, Ninth 
or Tenth Avenues as convenient. The hauls 
from the remaining shafts are shorter. The 
trailers are unloaded at the dock by Brown- 
hoist locomotive cranes, steam driven, the 
buckets being lifted and dumped into scows 
by a trip line attached to a lug on the 
buckets. Direct dumping would not be 
practical, as the fall of the tide and dif- 
ference in the draught of the scows is 
about 12 ft. Each bucket is equipped with 
safety locked bails that are attached and 
detached in a few seconds. Two are pro- 
vided, one with wings on both sides of the 
bail and engaging angle lugs on the skip to 
prevent tripping, and one with wings on the 
front permits of dumping through a line, 
but prevents the skip from turning turtle 
through the bail. There are 86 of these 
buckets in service and an application for 
patents has been made by Mr. Clark. 


This equipment has not only greatly 
speeded up the work of excavation, but has 
also increased the capacity of the five trail- 
er units now used. With the former meth- 
od, and with seven trucks, the average num- 
ber for each unit was five trips in a shift 
of 8 hours, and each truck hauled but 3 
cu. yds. This was a total of 24 cu. yds. 
for each unit, or a total of 168 cu. yds. for 
seven machines. With the new loading con- 
ditions and buckets, five tractor-trailers are 
averaging from eight to nine trips a shift of 
eight hours, and frequently make 10 and 
II trips, depending on road and traffic con- 
ditions. Instead of hauling 24 cu. yds., 
each unit is transporting 9 cu. yds. to a 
trip or 72 cu. yds., in a shift of eight hours. 
The five vehicles, under the same schedule, 
are hauling 360 cu. yds. of rock in eight 
hours, or 720 cu. yds. in two shifts of eight 
hours each, which are in force. 


These figures have been greatly exceeded. 
When the shaft at Thirty-ninth Street was 
shut down, four tractor-trailers hauled 36 
loads, or 324 cu. yds. from another shaft 
in a shift of eight hours, and at one of the 
uptown shafts the machines have made as 
many as 10 and II trips in a shift. The 
record is 12 trips or loads, made from the 
Forty-ninth Street shaft. The average at 
present is 34 loads, each eight hours and 
with five units. 


The use of these 15-ton tractor-trailers 
has made possible the removal of 115,000 
cu. yds. (place measurement) of rock to 
March 1, at the time this article was writ- 
ten, or a total of 55,200,000 Ibs. or approxi- 
mately 27,600 tons. The equipment has also 
made possible the exceeding of the esti- 
mate or average of 31,000 cu. ft. or 413 cu. 
yds. (place measurement) a day, for, as 
above stated, the tractors are moving 720 
cu. yds. in 16 hours. Figuring on this basis, 
and with 26 working days in the month, the 
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equipment will dispose of 19,000 cu. yds. 
the month. 

The time required to complete a round 
trip varies according to the location of the 
shaft and the delays incurred through con- 
gested traffic. As a rule the tractor requires 
about three minutes to back in position at 
the loading platform, it takes about five 
minutes to load and a similar amount of 
time to dump at the dock. The balance of 
the time is consumed in running, and this 
varies considerably. In making 10 trips 
to a shift of eight hours, the tractor must 
complete the cycle of operations in about 
48 minutes, and many trips are made less 
than this. 

Seven Mack tractor-trailers were employ- 
ed at the beginning of the work, these being 
rented from Jacob Fradus. They were 
utilized for hauling the battleship type of 
buckets, which were blocked, as may be 
noted by an accompanying illustration show- 
ing the equipment. The five Mack tractor- 
trailers now in service are fitted with the 
Shadbolt fifth wheel, and it has been dem- 
onstrated that the work of backing into the 
loading platform would be facilitated if they 
were slightly off centre, longitudinally, in- 
stead of directly over the centre of the 
rear axle. It is contended that it would af- 
ford the driver better control. 

With the adoption of the new buckets 
the trailer platform was reconstructed, the 
work being performed by Fradus. To ac- 
commodate the rails, and to obtain the re- 
quired height and angle, as well as to sup- 
port the load, huge timbers and cross sec- 
tions are utilized. This construction is not 
only bulky, but it has added considerable 
unnecessary weight which apparently could 
have been eliminated by a form of metal 
truss construction. It is also believed that 
the tractor and trailer would have been sub- 
jected to less undesirable stresses and 
shocks if a form of flexible construction 
had been used, or, in other words, a deck 
that would give slightly with the load when 
obstructions in the road were encountered. 

The Mack tractors have stood up remark- 
ably well when it is considered that they 
are hauling a semi-trailer supporting six 
buckets, which, with the rock, represent a 
dead weight of 5100 lbs. each, or a total of 
30,600 Ibs., in addition to the trailer, which 
is estimated to weigh at least 2 tons. It 
is said that on some trips these units have 
hauled a gross load of 24 tons. There is 
no doubt but what the vehicles are over- 
loaded, particularly when it is considered 
that on some sections of the haul the roads 
traversed are full of deep holes. 

While no figures as to the cost per ton 
mile or those relating to the daily cost of 
the tractors or per cu. yd. hauled, are avail- ; 
able, the horse-drawn equipment suffers in 
comparison. Figures obtained for similar 
subway excavation show that a three-horse 
team will haul two of the battleship type of 
buckets or 3 cu. yds., and will average from 

18 to 21 cu. yds. in a working day of eight 
hours. This average cannot always be main- 
tained, and would not have been possible 
with the large amount of snow experienced 
‘during the past few weeks. To haul the 
average now being maintained by the Mack 
units would require 20 teams for a single 
eight hour shift or 40 teams for 16 hours. 
Inasmuch as the cost of a team used for 
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this work is estimated at $7.50 the working 
day of eight hours, this would mean an 
expense of $300 the day. Mr. Clark stated 
that it would not be practical to use horses 
on this work, as traffic conditions would not 
permit of the use of the number that would 
be required, nor could a loading and unload- 
ing schedule be arranged that would ob- 
tain within 40 per cent. of the efficiency ob- 
tained with the motor equipment. Mr. 
Clark also ventured the opinion that there 
is still room for improvement over the pres- 
ent methods, that by utilizing smaller trucks 
of about 1% or 2-ton capacity, and with 
loading conditions to meet their require- 


After waiting two weeks for dry streets, 
on March 25th, 1917, the New York City 
Police Department held a test to find the 
minimum space and time required to stop 
motor trucks, both empty and_ loaded. 
Seven trucks were tested at various speeds. 

The weather was clear, with warm sun, 


and the temperature about 50 deg. The 
roadway was dry and clean. The spot 


chosen for the test was the section of Mott 
avenue, between 140th and 14Ist Streets, 
Borough of Bronx, where the street is a 
smooth asphalt surface in good condition. 
There was a slight crown to the road and 
a grade of approximately 2 per cent. Be- 
fore 10.30 a. m. all trucks had been weighed 
at the Stevens Coal Co. yard, at 138th 
Street, which Mr. Stevens very kindly plac- 
ed at the disposal of the Police Depart- 
ment, together with a number of men. 
The Police Department was represented 
by Deputy Commissioner Frank Lord and 
Inspector Thomas Myers, who has charge 
of traffic regulations. The Motor Truck 
Club was represented by George H. Pride, 
who secured the various trucks, and Alfred 
F. Masury, chief engineer of the Inter- 
national Motor Co., was on hand to study 
the action of the various entrants. Mr. 
Stevens, one of the largest motor truck 
operators in the Bronx, also assisted in 











the carrying out of the test. At 11 a.m. body, equipped with an external contract- a slight grade. 
Records Taken When Trucks Were Empty 
aes Hf Weight of 5 M.P.H, 10 M.P.H. 15 M.P.H. MAXIMUM M.P.H. 
Tonnage Make of Truck Truck Light TimeinSec. Distance Time in Sec. Distance Time in Sec. Distance Time in Sec. Distance M.P.H. Made 
6% ee 12310 Ibs. 2-5 4 ft. 11 in. 11-5 9 ft. 6 in. 22-5 24 ft. 8 in. 14.5 
5 Mack “AC’’....10530 Ibs. 3-5 4 ft. 4% in. 2 15 ft. 11 in. 2 2-5 30 ft. 1% in. 3 40 ft. 2 in. 16.5 
5 Pierce-Arrow 11250 Ibs. 12-5 > ft. 22 in. 14-5 15 ft. 7% in. 21-6 24 t. 11 in. Tes 
3% Diamond ‘‘T’ 9310 Ibs. 13-5 5 ft. 11% in. 14-5 16 ft. 5% in. 24-5 29 ft. 6 in. 
2 Mack ‘“‘AB” ... 6230 Ibs. 1 6 ft. 9 in. 2 15° £t.-3 in. 24-5 24 ft. 1 in. 
2 Brockway ..... 6500 Ibs. 3-5 4 ft. 11 in. 14-5 13 ft. 3% in. 2 19 ft. 7% in. 22-5 29 ft. 4 in. 17 
i Hud-Ford ... 3270 Ibs. 4-5 6 ft. 1 in. 12-5 12° ft. 2 in. 22-5 29 ft. 11 in. 24-5 38 ft. 3 in. 18 ee 
Records Taken When Trucks Were Loaded 
: Rae Weight of Truck — 5M.P.H. 10 M.P.H. 15 M.P.H. MAXIMUM M.P.H. M.P.H. Time M.-P.H. 
Tonnage Make of Truck Loaded TimeinSec. Distance TimeinSec. Distance TimeinSec. Distance TimeinSec. Distance Made in Sec. Dist. Mate. 
6% Saurer 24310 Ibs. 11-5 8ft. Oin. 14-5 11ft. 6% in. 2 20 ft. 2 in. 14.5 3 
5 Mack “AC” 20530 lbs. *1 7ft.\ 9'in. 2 19 ft. 5in. "2 24ft.5%in. 14. 3 39 ft. 6in. 16.5 
5 Pierce-Arrow 21730 lbs. *1 6ft. 7%4%in. 13-5 13 ft. Oin. *22-5 265 ft. 6 in. 14.5 
3% Diamond “T’”’ 15310 Ibs. 2 8 ft. 5in. 22-5 17 ft. 0in. 44-5 54ft. 3 in. 51-5 54ft.5in. 16.5 
2 Mack ‘AB”’ 9930 lbs. 14-5 8ft.:7 in. 14-5 10ft. 8 in. 22-5 27 ft. 5in. 
2 Brockway 10700 lbs. 14-5 11ft. lin. 14-5 14ft. 3in. 32-5 39ft. 4 in. 4 46 ft. 9in. 16 
1 Hud-Ford 5250 Ibs. 4-5 5ft. 4in. 12-5 13ft.3%in. 24-5 33 ft. Oin. 3 44 ft. 11 in, 20 





*The distance in 


which the various trucks stopped depended largely upon the 
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ments, time would be saved in running from 
the shaft to the dock and return, which is 
approximately 70 per cent. of the actual 
time consumed in a round trip. 

Motor trucks are also used to haul the 
concrete from the water front plant of the 
company, at Fiftieth Street and the Hudson 
River. Mack trucks with dumping bodies 
are employed, and having a capacity of 4 
cu. yds. the load. The concrete is mixed 
rather dry to facilitate the dumping at the 
decking over the point of concreting, and 
is remixed with water before shoveling 
down the chutes to the work. Three trucks 
are employed, hauling on an average of 52 


of Motor Trucks 


the first truck was started south on the 
west side of Mott avenue, a slight down 
grade. Each truck, with the observing Offi- 
cer Frayer, was accompanied by motor- 
cycle officer Smith. When the front wheels 
of the truck reached a chalk line on the 
street the driver applied all brakes. The 
time required for the truck to come to a 
stop after crossing the chalk line and the 
distance from the chalk line were measured 
and recorded. Each truck was given a 
test empty at various speeds and then 
loaded at the coal yard and returned for 
a repetition of the test. 

An attempt was made to get an auto- 
matic record of the time and distance with 
motion pictures. Cameras sent by the 
Hearst-Pathe and the Universal Film Co. 
took pictures of the trucks during the test. 
An Eastman photographic clock, which 
records seconds on the full diameter of the 
dial, was carried on the trucks, and the 
distance marked off in feet on the curb. 
3y noting the position of the hand on the 
clock at the instant the brakes were applied 
and the position of the hand when the 
truck stopped, an accurate record was ob- 
tained. 

The following trucks were tested: A 
614-ton chain drive Saurer, owned by the 
Stevens Coal Co., with an elevating coal 


New York Police Department Tests Brakes 
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cu. yds. in an eight hour day, 
1% miles to the round trip. 
The equipment in service with Holbrook 
Cabot & Rollins proves conclusively that 
motor trucks can be efficiently and eco- 
nomically operated on short hauls when the 
loading and unloading conditions can be ar- 
ranged to meet the requirements of the 
vehicles. The installation is noteworthy jn 
that it has enabled the contractors to move 
the excavated material much faster than 
estimated, and inasmuch as time is an im- 
portant factor in construction work, it in- 
dicates the possibilities 
trucks in similar work. 


and average 


obtainable with 


ing foot brake on the differential on the 
jackshaft. The hand brake is internal ex- 
panding on the rear wheels; a 5'4-ton chain 
drive ““AC” Mack, owned by the Interna- 
tional Motor Co., with an open express 
body, which has external contracting foot 
brakes on the jackshaft and internal ex- 
panding hand brakes on the rear wheels; 
5-ton worm drive Pierce-Arrow, owned by 
the Pierce-Arrow Co., with a hydraulic 
dump body. The foot brake is external 
contracting on the propeller shaft and the 
hand brake internal expanding on the rear 
wheels; 3%-ton worm drive Diamond T, 
owned by Stevens Coal Co., with a coal 
body. This truck was fitted with a Tim- 
ken rear axle duplex brake; 2-ton chain 
drive “AB” Mack, owned by the Interna- 
tional Motor Co., fitted with an open body. 
The foot brake was contracting on the 
propeller shaft and the hand brake ex- 
panding on the rear wheels; 2-ton worm 
drive Brockway, owned by the Adams Ex- 
press Co., with an express body fitted with 
a Timken rear axle duplex brake, and a 
1-ton Russell internal drive Hud-Ford with 
open body. Foot brakes on transmission 
and hand brake on rear axle. 

At the conclusion of the run all the 
trucks were tested to see if the brakes 
were free, by allowing them to coast down 
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driver, as can be seen by the difference in figures. 
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Aude Engineers Busy at [ractor 


Standardization Work 


N important event in the tractor in- 
dustry was the meeting of the So- 


ciety of Automotive Engineers in 
connection with the Mid-Winter 


Tractor Show, held in Kansas City 
in February. This meeting saw the initia- 
tion of active co-operation between the 
Society of Automobile Engineers and the 
Society of Tractor Engineers, now united 
together with aeronautic and marine en- 
gineers into one organization to be known 
as the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
There were present at this meeting, besides 
many members of both societies, a large 
number of representatives of tractor and 
implement manufacturers, whose interest 
in the activities of the new society is close. 
One of the reasons for this interest is the 
fact that the society has already planned to 
take up actively standardization work in 
the tractor field. 

The first meeting of the committee that 
will have this tractor standardization work 
in charge has been held. This committee 
is composed of H. L. Horning, chairman; 
Fred Glover, C. M. Eason, FE. R. Greer and 
George T. Strite. It was decided that the 
tractor industry should be circularized to 
determine the order of importance of the 
various items under consideration for stan- 
dardization. Tractor rating has already re- 
ceived considerable attention of a tentative 
nature from engineering and commercial 
organizations. It was agreed that their 
work in this respect should be given care- 
ful consideration in establishing S. A. E. 
standards. 

It is the view of the committee that the 
tractor industry will be greatly benefited 
by securing tabulated information in regard 
to more or less general specifications of 
tractors now being manufactured. It was 
agreed that a standard specification form 
should be prepared as soon. as possible and 
sent to tractor manufacturers to fill out 
and to use so far as practicable in their 
catalogues. The form used in the annual 
Hand Book of Automobiles, prepared by 
the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, was mentioned as’ being similar to 
what is desired, except that it was thought 
the tractor form should contain more de- 
tailed information. 

The opinion was expressed that the spark 
Plugs now in general use’ in tractor work, 
although some of these conform to the 
Present S$. A. E. standard, are rather too 
large to be readily cooled in the full load 
service required of tractor engines. It is 
thought that a metric plug, similar to that 
recently discussed for standardization by 


the Aeronautic Division, should be con- 
sidered. 

The present S. A. E. standard magneto 
dimensions can be used to advantage in the 
tractor industry. It is thought that some 
standard form of magneto coupling might 
be adopted, as some of the magneto coup- 
lings now in use cause considerable diffi- 
culty. The rather severe stresses imposed 
upon these couplings by the use of impulse 
starters is under consideration. It was 
agreed that some standard over-all dimen- 
sions for impulse starters would be very 
desirable, in view of the fact that in some 
instances it has been necessary to recess 
or cut away a part of the bracket carrying 
the magneto in order to provide sufficient 
clearances for the impulse starters. 

It is felt that too many sizes of bolts 
and nuts are now used in tractor design and 
that considerable benefits would result if 
the number of sizes used in any one tractor 
should be reduced materially. 

It was the opinion of the committee that 
the present S. A. E. standards for fan belts 
and pulleys could be amplified to advan- 
tage for tractor use and that the engine and 
transmission division of the standards com- 
mittee of the S. A. E. should be asked to 
consider this matter. 

The subject of belt widths and speeds of 
pulleys for power drive was considered 
of pressing importance, owing to the great 
diversity of practice at present. 

The height of tractor drawbar is a matter 
of considerable importance to plow manu- 
facturers and other implement makers who 
must design their product to meet the con- 
ditions of tractor hitch employed by the 
tractor manufacturers. It was thought that 
two standard heights of hitch should be 
agreed upon, one to provide for attachment 
of plows and a second for attachment of 
drills and other implements in the same 
class; the hitch providing for slight varia- 
tions in height to meet varying conditions. 

While it is agreed that tractor speed is a 
rather difficult subject to handle on account 
of widely different opinions, it was decided 
that an effort should be made to secure 
proper agreement in this matter, which is 
so important to manufacturers of plows and 
other implements. A knowledge of the 
speed at which these implements are to be 
used is necessary in order to lay down an 
intelligent design. 

In view of the fact that there is at pres- 
ent no agreement among tractor manufac- 
turers as to the most desirable type of draw- 
bar, yoke or clevis, it was agreed that some 
standard type of device should be decided 


upon. It was also suggested that the pres- 
ent §. A. E. rod and yoke end standards 
might well be considered with the purpose 
of including larger sizes for tractor use, if 
this should prove desirable. The Miscel- 
laneous Division of the S. A. E. Standards 
Committee now has in mind a similar ex- 
tension of this standard to include sizes 
said to be needed for use on motor trucks. 

It is clear that unity of action between 
automobile and tractor engineers is very de- 
sirable. Beyond question there are numer- 
ous particulars in which identical standards 
can be used, with corresponding saving in 
cost of manufacture and much economy of 
effort. It is also obvious that parts makers 
and tractor manufacturers will require 
smaller stocks of material, once suitable 
standards are established. 

Aside from matters of standardization, 
many of the problems automobile, tractor, 
aeronautic and marine engineers have to 
contend with, are identical, since the same 
or closely allied types of combustion engine 
are involved in their product. All these 
engineers are, for example, interested in 
the development of means for using heavier 
and less volatile fuels than are now gener- 
ally employed. Each group will benefit by 
the efforts of the others in the development 
of satisfactory devices for this purpose. Un- 
questionably the same thing is true of nu- 
merous other problems. 


“CATERPILLAR” IS TRADE-MARK 
OF HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Our attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the word “‘caterpillar” as applied to a 
vehicle of the self-laying endless track type 
is a trademarked name belonging to the 
Holt Mfg.. Co., of Peoria, Ill., and Stockton, 
Cal., and it was therefore inadvertently 
wrongly used in our January issue in con- 
nection with a list of makers of self-laying 
erdless track machines. The only “cater- 
pillar” machine is that made by the Holt 
Mfg. Co. 


MAROKENE Co., Elizabeth, N. J., maker 
of a material similar to Fabrikoid, has been 
bought out by the DuPont Fabrikoid Co., 
Wilmington, Del. R. B. Heyward, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Fabrikoid Com- 
pany’s Newburgh branch, has become super- 
intendent of the Marokene plant at Eliza- 
beth. No changes will be made to the 
present staff of employes. All sales trans- 
actions of the Marokene Co. will be under 
the direction of the Wilmington office. 


Opportunity comes to the well-informed. Read the CCJ 
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THE BEAN TRACKPULL TRACTOR 
HAS FRICTION DRIVE 


S previously announced the Bean 
Spray Pump Co., of San Jose, Cal., 
is now manufacturing the Bean 
TrackPULL Tractor, which is one 
of the self-laying endless track type. 

Its notable points are the track construc- 
tion, the friction drive and its capacity for 
hard work. It is rated at 6 h.p. at the draw- 
bar, developing 8.5 h.p., however, and 10 
h.p. at the pulley. The fuel used is No. 1 
engine distillate, of which it is stated to con- 
sume I1 to 14 gal. per 10 hour day. It 
consumes 1 qt. of lubricating oil in the 
same period of time. 

The engine used is a Le Roi, made by 
the Milwaukee Machine Tool Co. It is a 
four-cylinder, “L’’-head engine, bore 3% in., 
stroke 4% in., with a piston displacement 
of 138 cu. in. Ignition is by Bosch mag- 
neto. Cooling is by water and air, a cen- 
trifugal pump and large radiator being used 
in the former system. 


The links of the track are made from 
drop forged steel, heat treated and har- 
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axle, so designed that the wheel may be 
dropped into the furrow when plowing. 

The tractor is controlled by a hand lever. 
The Mayer carburetor is used with a Don- 
aldson clarifier. The frictions in the trans- 
mission are made of leather fibre pressed 
to the hardness of stone, although with a 
little more resiliency. 

The normal speed is 2 m.p.h. and the gear 
ratio 45:1. The machine weighs about 2875 
ibs., with a 40 in. width and an overall 
length of 102 in. The area covered by the 
track 18: 12°x-32"ih. 





A Rusper TREE IN Futt Maturity pro- 
duces from three to five pounds of rubber 
a year. Usually about 100 trees are plant- 
ed to the acre. Time was when Brazil 
was the crude rubber center of the world, 
but today the plantations of the Far East 
are producing four times as much rubber 
as the forests of the Amazon. The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. has its experts on 
the ground to inspect each lot of crude 
rubber before it is shipped to the factory 
at Akron. 





Bean TrackPULL Tractor 
Can turn in a ten-foot circle. Has friction"drive and is equipped with a four-cylinder LeRoi engine 


dened. These are interchangeable. They 
are held in place by steel pins, which re- 
volve slightly with each revolution of the 
track, thus equalizing wear and doing away 
with the use of grease. The shoes are 
steel stampings, so made that the track is 
flat when the grousers are removed. The 
grousers are made of angle iron and meas- 
ure 2x 2x %x12in. There are 48 track 
links, 24 track shoes and 24 track link pins. 
Hyatt bearings take the weight of the 
track. The front wheel and drive sprocket 
in the rear also run on Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. 

The two main castings are of steel. The 
rear wheels, sprocket and front wheel are 


iron castings. There are four steel gears 


in the transmission, which are equipped 
-with ball bearings. The 4 x 6 x % in. angle 
iron draw-bar acts as part of the rear axle. 
The two rear axles are 134 in. round ma- 
chine steel. 


The right rear axle is a crank 
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THE FARM TRACTOR AS AF 
COST REDUCER — 


If there was not a Scarcity of food-styg 
there wouldn’t be any high cost of livin 
The soil should yield more and the feria 
and breeder, through paying less for the 
necessities, which in any event they must 
purchase, would probably have as much 
money in the bank, for the Marveloys 
growth in population of: our country js 
their protection. If the soil will not pro- 
duce more we know that there is more 
soil as yet untilled, and we know that the 
labor question, as emigration has ceased 
since Europe has been undergoing the hor. 
rors of war, will be vexatious to the far. 
mer; and here again comes the machine— 
the farm tractor—it will indeed, when pro- 
curable, be the American farmer’s salva. 
tion, for even a protracted period after 
the world enjoys peace again. 

The tractor has been demonstrated far 
and wide by numerous manufacturers, 
Farmers have been shown its practica- 
bility, economy, utility and durability, but 
here again we are up against the condition 
of production being far short of what the 
demand may or should be. 

The writer is not booming any tractor, 
but he knows that the manufacturers, build- 
ing machines for that great factor of our 
economical life—the hundred-acre farmer— 
that are both durable and reasonable, will 
surely fill a long felt want and accomplish 
more public good than many philanthropic 
agencies; they can keep us alive, and their 
increased production will mean lower liy- 
ing costs. 

Manufacturers of tractors of all types, 
powers and prices, who are able to meet 
the agricultural demand within the next 
two or three years, will surely be public 
benefactors, as well as dividend payers. 
At the present rate of production a brisk 
demand would overwhelm the industry. 

‘Do it now,” is an excellent maxim for 
the American farmer for his own better- 
ment and to help mankind if he will buy a 
tractor—Swine World. 






The Friction Drive and LeRoi Engine 
Illustrates the power plant, friction transmission and general arrangements of other parts. 


“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” The CCJ keeps you fully posted 
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HE J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co. of Racine, Wis., builds five 
models of gasoline and kerosene 
tractors, viz, the 9-18, 10-20, 12-25, 
20-40 and 30-60. The figures indi- 

e the range of h.p. output of each ma- 


cat ; : 
chine. The 9-18 and the 10-20 are this 
company’s leaders at this time, as they are 


ably fitted to do all the work necessary on 
small and medium sized farms. The Case 
Co. lays particular emphasis on the: fact 
that all parts of its various models—the 
engines, transmissions, axles, frames, etc., 
are built complete at the Case plant. On 
the Case 9-18 and 10-20 models the King- 
ston carburetor and magneto are used, 
while the larger models are equipped with 
Kingston carburetors and K-W magnetos. 


Details of the Case 9-18 Model 


This tractor, which is the latest addition 
to the Case line, has abundance of power to 
pull two 14 in. plows, and runs a small 
separator. It has two speeds of 2% and 
3% m.p.h. It is especially recommended for 
discing, seeding, harvesting, hauling, en- 
silage cutting, etc. It is capable of develop- 
ing 12 h.p. on the drawbar, 33 1-3 per cent. 
over the drawbar rating, giving plenty of 
reserve power for hills or unusual condi- 
tions. 

The gears are all of spur type. They are 
enclosed and run in oil. All working parts 
are completely housed, to protect them from 
dust and dirt. Roller bearings are used 
throughout. The weight of this tractor is 
little more than that of a team of horses 
and, due to its unusual flexibility and ease 
of operation, makes it an ideal power equip- 
ment on a small farm for all operations, 
both traction and belt requirements. 

The frame is composed of 5 in. steel 
channels, which are not only riveted to the 
cross channels, but also to the steel castings 
which support the pin on which the front 
axle is pivoted. This axle being pivoted at 
the center, makes a three-point support for 
the tractor frame and thus eliminates any 
tendency for deflection to take place in the 
frame when the tractor is traveling over an 
uneven surface. 





Left Side of the 9-18 Gas Engine 
All phases of the truck industry covered best in the CCJ 
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Case Gasoline and Kerosene-Burning Tractors 


The rear axle is supported by a cast hous- 
ing which extends clear across the frame 
and is only bolted to the top member of the 
channel as well as to the sides. The trans- 
mission gears are contained in a housing 
which bolts directly to the channels and 
is held in place by reamed bolts. The 
drawbar is located so that it pulls directly 
underneath the axle cannon bearing at a 
point below the rear axle and is so con- 
structed that it can be locked or left to 
swing, whichever seems best for the work 
required. The front axle is of the auto- 
mobile type. Both the axle itself and the 
wheel spindles are made of a high grade 
steel. 


The Engine 


The engine is of the valve-in-the-head 
type. The valve stems, springs and operat- 
ing mechanism being enclosed, are protected 
from all dust and dirt. Connection is made 
to the underside of this passageway inside 
the cylinder casting, which passage con- 
nects with the crankcase. A sufficient oil 
spray, working up through this passage, oils 
all these parts and thus keeps all the valve 
stems and operating parts well lubricated. 





Top View Showing Frame Construction 


of the Case 10-20 





The water jacket is provided with two 
handhole plates through which mud or sed- 
iment collecting in the water can be re- 
moved. 

The upper half of the crankcase and cyl- 
inders are cast integral. The bearings for 
the crankshaft are contained in the lower 
half of the crankcase with bearing caps 
placed on top. Two handhole openings in 
the upper half are provided with covers and 
can easily and readily be removed. Any 
necessary adjustments to the crank or bear- 
ings can be made through these handhole 
openings without dismantling any parts. 
The main and crank pin bearings are of the 
shell type, steel reinforced and babbitt lined. 

The crankshaft is of the two bearings 
type, drop forged, heat treated. Extra large 
bearing surfaces are provided so as to 
prevent frequent takeup. The governor of 
the flyball type is entirely enclosed inside 
the crankcase, but by means of a small cover 
easy access to it can be gained. The wear- 
ing surfaces of the governor are case har- 
dened. 

The connecting-rods are drop forged of 
I-beam section and are specially heat treat- 
ed for extra strength. The crank pin end 
of the rod is provided with a steel backed 
bearing and the upper end with a solid 
bronze bushing. 

The pistons are made of gray iron and 
are provided with three packing rings. 
Grooves in the pistons assist in the proper 
lubrication and prevent too much oil from 
reaching the combustion chamber. 

Lubrication is by means of the combina- 
tion pump and splash system. A plunger 
pump is provided which supplies oil, first 
direct to the main bearings and from these 
it overflows to splash trays located directly 
underneath each crank pin, from where it 
is splashed to lubricate the cylinders and 
other working parts contained in the crank- 
case. An indicator provided and located di- 





The Case 9-18 Gas- 
oline Tractor and 
the 10-20 Kero- 


sene Model 
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rectly in front of the operator enables him 
to see whether the oil is being properly cir- 
culated at all times. 

The clutch used on the 9-18 is of the ex- 
panding, toggle type, the shoes being lined 
with friction material. This clutch is oper- 
ated by means of a hand lever from the 
operator‘s seat. The parts which have to do 
with the adjustment of this clutch are 
within easy reach and its adjustment can 
be accomplished easily and readily without 
the removal of any part. 

Only one clutch is used, both for trans- 
mission or when the tractor is used for 
belt work. This clutch is provided with a 
brake which operates on the belt pulley and 
is operated by pulling the clutch lever in 
the opposite direction. This applies the 
brake to this pulley, which can be used for 
stopping driven machinery, or when the 
transmission gears are in mesh, it can be 
used as a road brake for stopping the 
tractor on steep grades. 

The transmission is entirely composed of 
straight spur gears completely enclosed in 





Three-Quarter View of the 10-20 Case 
Kerosene Tractor Engine 


dustproof and oiltight housings. The cover 
of the transmission case can easily be taken 
off by removing a dozen bolts. 

The rear axle is made of high carbon 
steel and operates in two Hyatt roller bear- 
ings. A locking device is provided for the 
rear axle so that for certain conditions, 
should slippage occur, both wheels can be 
locked to drive. 

In this tractor the pulley is not only ac- 
cessible for putting on and taking off a 
belt, but is provided with a flange on the 
inside so that the belt will not come in con- 
tact with the gear housing used for the 
first transmission gears. 

The drive wheels are identical in construc- 
tion on all Case models. The rims of the 
drive wheels are drilled, thus allowing the 
use of a number of different styles of 
grouters suitable for the land on which they 
are to be operated. Steering is accomplish- 
ed by means of a worm and segment which 
is non-reversible, which is necessary on 
tractors, especially when they are working 
on very rough ground. 

The cooling of the engine is accomplished 
by means of a truck type of radiator, pro- 
vided with a fan which is driven direct 
from the engine by a pair of spiral gears. 
The circulation is by means of a centrifu- 
gal type of pump driven by gears direct 
from the engine. 


Advertising in the CCJ is memory insurance. 
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This model is rated at 10 h.p. on the 
draw-bar, but it is capable of delivering 
14.7 h.p., 47 per cent. in excess of its rated 
power. It is recommended for three 14 in. 
plows. Due to the design of this tractor, 
the hitch brings the center line of draft for 
the tractor through the center line of draft 
for a three-bottom plow, thus entirely elim- 
inating side draft for plowing. It has two 
drivers: a bull wheel 22 in. wide and a 10 
in. auxiliary clutched-in driver, thus mak- 
ing it especially fit for operating over soft 
places. The weight is distributed so as to 
obtain maximum traction efficiency and per- 
fect balance. It is equally adapted to belt 
work. The belt pulley is on the crankshaft, 
operated through a clutch. 

The frame of this small tractor is made 
from one piece of channel bent into form 
by means of dies, thus eliminating a great 
number of riveted joints. The rear axle 
is provided with a cannon bearing extend- 
ing between the main drive wheel and idler 
wheel, and also another bearing placed out- 
side the drive wheel. This axle is made of 
3 in. 40 to 50 carbon steel, and operates on 
three Hyatt roller bearings. The axle is 
provided with a bearing on each side of 
the drive wheel, giving additional rigidity 
to the frame and also proper support of 
the main drive wheel through which all 
strains must pass. A reservoir for holding 
lubricant is provided in the center of the 
bearing, which extends between the two 
wheels. These parts operate in an oil bath. 
The pedestal, on which the yoke carrying 
the front wheel is mounted, has been made 
of heavy steel plate, formed to shape by 
means of dies. : 

The engine follows the design of the one 
used in the 9-18 model to some extent. A 
refinement is noted in the valve stem guides 
which are removable. 

The clutch used on this model is of the 
cone type. The clutch is operated by means 
of a hand lever from the operator’s seat. 
This one clutch is used for belt or for 
transmission when the tractor is on the 
road. 

In the construction of this tractor there 
is nothing to interfere with the belt. A 
brake, provided for this pulley, is connected 
to the lever which operates the clutch. This 


A Case 10-20 Gas Tractor Harvesting 


“Out of sight, out of mind,’ you know 
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brake is used to stop rotation of belt Pulley 
immediately when necessary to stop machin. 
ery which may be driven, or is used for a 
brake on the entire tractor when transmis. 
sion gears are in mesh. 


The two main drive wheels are of th 
same diameter, but of different widths, one 
being 10 in. wide and the other 22 in, wide 
The width of these wheels is such tha 
the unit pressures exerted on the ground 
are approximately alike. 

Ordinarily the drive is to the wide wheel 
only, the third wheel being loose on the 
axle. Provision, however, is made by means 
of which this wheel can be clutched to the 
axle, causing both wheels to be driven. This 
feature gives additional traction in hard 
places and provides a means for getting 
traction should the idler wheel drop in q 
hole or rut. The jaw-clutch driving this 
wheel is arranged so that it can be thrown 
in or out by the operator without leaving 
his seat. 

After careful experiments the Case (Co, 
found that a specially designed manifold 
and motor head were required to use kero- 
sene satisfactorily. Although the flexibility 
of the engine is not as great with this fuel 
as with gasoline, the results under ordinary 
conditions have been found to be eminently 
satisfactory. 


Although the engine is designed for burn- 
ing kerosene it will operate on gasoline; the 
same carburetor is used in either case. The 
construction of the arrangement for utiliz- 
ing the lower grade fuels as supplied on this 
engine consists briefly of a jacketed exhaust 
pipe provided with fins, which fins are heat- 
ed by the engine exhaust, and the mixture 
of fuel and air as supplied by the carburetor 
is passed over these fins on its way to the 
combustion chambers. The application of 
heat in this manner vaporizes the fuel be- 
fore it reaches the cylinders. 

Two tanks are supplied: one of small ca- 
pacity which contains gasoline for starting, 
and the other one for the fuel which the 
tractor uses. A three-way valve is placed 
in the fuel line, so that either fuel is avail- 
able. — 


DuraBtE Dayton Truck Co., Dayton, 
O., has changed its name to the Dayton 
Motor Truck Co. 
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THE APPLETON FARM TRACTOR 


HE Appleton Tractor, manufactur- 
ed by the Appleton Mfg. Co., of 
Batavia, Ill., is of the four wheel 
type, with two rear driving wheels. 
It is recommended for general 

farm work, plowing, running of machin- 
ery, etc. The rated brake h.p. at normal 
engine speed is 28, 14 h.p. being developed 
at the drawbar. The plows recommended 
are 14 in., this machine being capable of 
hauling three such plows. The length of 
the machine is 162 in., width 67% in., 
height 61 in. It has a wheelbase of 105 in. 
and weighs 5000 lbs. The turning radius 
js 10 ft. The draw-bar pull at 2 m.p.h. is 
2000 Ibs. The price is $1500 f.o.b. factory. 

The engine is a four-cylinder Buda, 
model HU. It has L-head cylinders, cast in 
block, bore 4%4 in., stroke 5% in. It is fitted 
with a Simplex-Precision governor. <A 
Schebler 114 in. carburetor ‘is used, the fuel 
being gasoline. The gasoline tank capacity 
is 25 gal. 

Ignition is by the Bosch system. Cooling 
is by water circulated by a centrifugal 
pump, a Perfex cellular radiator being used 
with the system. A fan also assists cool- 
ing. Lubrication is by force feed and 
splash. The clutches are of the internal 
expanding type. 

Belt power is delivered by direct drive 
or through speed change gearing. The pul- 
ley is 14 x 8 in. The speed change gears 
are of the sliding type, fully enclosed, and 
fnal drive is by internal gear type. The 
gear ratio is 65:1. The drive gears are 
cast of semi-steel. Hyatt roller and ball 
bearings are used in the transmission. The 
rear axle is also equipped with Hyatt roller 
bearings. Spiral springs are used on each 
axle. Front wheels are 36 x 5 in., the 
rear drive wheels 54 x 12 in. 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER FORM- 
A-TRACTOR 


HIS tractor unit, made to convert 
pleasure cars into tractors suit- 
able for farm work, has recently 
been placed on the market by the 
Knickerbocker Motors, Inc., of 170 

Broadway, New York City. This was 
illustrated attached to a Ford car in the 


Knickerbocker 
Semi-Trailer Unit 
Attached 


Nn 5 lt Fi F 


March 15th issue of this magazine, page 45. 
The gear reduction from engine to tractor 
wheels is 44:1. The maker states a Ford 
equipped with this unit will pull two 14-in. 
plows, mowers, reapers, drills, seeders, etc. 
The engine at 1% to 3 m.p.h. tractor speed 
is working approximately as hard and 
making the same r.p.m. as the Ford car 
when it travels at 20 mp.h. It is also 
stated the change from pleasure car to trac- 
tor can be made in 15 min. The wheelbase 
is but 84 in., which permits the turning 
about of the tractor in a 25 ft. circle. 

The converting unit weighs 650 Ibs. and 
delivers 1200 lbs. pull at the drawbar. A 
belt driven water circulating pump for the 
Ford car is furnished as part of the regular 





View of the Appleton Tractor at Field Work 
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equipment. The pivot frame bracket is a 
feature of this tractor unit, which enables 
the entire rear of the unit to swing in line 
with the universal joint on the car behind 
the transmission, thereby taking all strain 
from the frame of the car and throwing all 
twists and torsional strains on the attach- 
ment. Gears are of the roller type, self- 
cleaning. The cleats are detachable for 





road work. Sand lugs may also be sub- 
stituted. Z 

The frame is of channel steel. The road 
clearance is 13 in. The traction wheels are 
10 X 42 in., 45 in. over the cleats. They are 
welded and hot riveted and have no nuts 
or screws to loosen. The price complete is 
$178 f.o.b. New York. 

This concern also makes a truck unit for 
converting used cars into short wheel- 
base trucks for use with a semi-trailer. The 
capacity is 3%4 tons, 24% tons being on the 
trailer wheels. It has a gear ratio of 
14:1 on high and a speed of 5 to 10 m.p.h. 
Traction wheels are 34 x 7 in., and have 
34 x 5 in. solid rubber tires. Springs are 
28 x 2% x 3 in. Circulating pump and 
a sight feed oiler are included in the equip- 
ment. The price is $338 f.o.b. New York. 


A “VEST POCKET” FARM TRACTOR 
By ALBERT MARPLE j 
Something in the way of a farm tractor 
has just made its appearance in Pasadena, 
California, this being the “vest pocket farm 
tool” shown in the illustration accompany- 
ing this article. Taken all in all it is a 
queer-looking affair, byt it is claimed that 
it is a freak which will revolutionize the 
work of cultivating upon the small farm, 
for it is said that it may be operated to 
advantage in connection with even the small 
back yard garden patch, and, in fact, any- 
where where the horse may be used. It 
promises, in truth, to take the place of the 
horse on the small farm, just as the large 
tractors in use have replaced “old dobbin” 
on the larger farms. The principal attrac- 
tive features about this tractor are that it is 
almost unbelievably small, of convenient 
shape and weight, and the price at which 
it will be sold is within the reach of all. 
The height of the tractor is about 3 ft., 
while its width is something like 2 ft. 
All of the mechanism, with the exception 


The CCJ is built upon the lasting foundation of honest circulation 
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of the carburetor, is located within the 
single wheel or frame. The frame con- 
sists of two iron-spoked wheels, connected 
by channel irons, which form the tires and 
give the traction. The axle is stationary 
and serves as a crankshaft, around which 
the air-cooled gasoline engine of three cyl- 
inders revolves, each of these cylinders hav- 
ing a stroke of 4 in. and a bore of 3% in. 
When traveling at its average speed, which 
is between 300 and 400 r.p.m., this engine 
develops between 9 and 12 hp. It has 
three impulses to the revolution through 
an ingenious system by which each cylinder 
charges the adjacent cylinder through a 
conduit. The charge is controlled by a 
cut off, which in turn is governed by a 
connecting-rod. In each cylinder of this 





The Vest-Pocket Farm Tractor 
_ This single-wheel tractor is driven by a revolv- 
ing-cylinder engine entirely self-contained. The 
dimensions are 3 ft. high and 2 ft. wide. 


engine there are but three moving parts. 
Except for the pistons there are no com- 
pression-tight fittings, and it has no crank- 
case compression. 


The frame of this tractor is carried by 
the wheel by means of an axle which, pass- 
ing through the hubs, is attached to either 
side of the frame. The axle is hollow at 
either end. On the left side the carburetor 
or engine feed is located, this being equip- 
ped with an 8-foot intake pipe, which car- 
ries this intake safely away from the dust 
caused by the plowing. On the right side 
of the frame are the means provided for 
the control of the clutch, transmission and 
timer, the clutch lever running along the 
right side of the frame from the engine to 
the handle of the tractor. Inside the wheel 
or frame a lever arm is rigidly secured to 
the axle and the transmission is partly 
mounted upon it. The flywheel of the 
engine is located within the engine itself. 

One of the features of this tractor is 
that it may, in a few moments’ time, be 
transferred from one farm implement to 
another. It may, also, be used for pulley 
and belt work in the workshop, barn or 
pumping plant. Owing to its unique design 
the tractor may be arranged to either push 
or pull the farm implements—just as the 
farmer desires. This tractor was invented 
by P. O. Fredlund, of Pasadena, Cal. 


Paracon Motor Truck Co., Auburn, 


Ind., is about to announce its new I and 
114- ton model to sell at $1080, including 
cab, windshield, curtains and express body, 
complete with horn, tools, etc. 
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The Line-Drive Tractor 


HE Line-Drive Tractor, Inc., of 
522-525 M. and M. Bank Bldg,, 
Milwaukee, Wis., is offering the 
line drive tractor, which has un- 
usual features and derives its 

name from the method of driving or con- 
trolling the machine. This is accomplished 
by a pair of lines such as a horse is driven 
with, steering, starting, stopping and re- 
versing being controlled entirely by these 
lines. This tractor is powered by a four- 
cylinder Waukesha tractor engine, bore 4% 
in., stroke 534 in. The rated b.h.p. at nor- 
mal engine speed is 25; the rated draw-bar 
h.p. at normal engine speed is 15. Maxi- 
mum b.h.p. is 36 at 1200 r.pm. The draw- 
bar pull is 18 h.p. The line drive tractor 
will pull three 14 in. bottoms under hard 
conditions 8 or more inches deep. A 32 
in. thresher is recommended. 

The total length of the machine is 161 
in., width 91% in. height 72 in. The 
wheelbase is 98 in., weight about 5000 lbs., 
and the turning radius is 14 ft. The price 
is $1185 f.o.b. Milwaukee. 

The fuel recommended is either gasoline 
or kerosene, and either a Kingston or Ben- 
nett carburetor is supplied, 1% in. Fuel 
feed is by gravity or pump, from a 25 
gal. tank. 

Ignition is by Dixie or Eisemann mag- 
neto, high or low tension, single, dual or 























































































Views of the Line-Drive Tractor 


face of the bull gear is 3 in. wide. Hyatt 
heavy duty roller bearings are used in the 
transmission. 

The drive wheel axle is stationary, 4 in, 
and plain bearings are used in it. The 
drive wheels are 66 x 12 in., and the non. 
drive wheels are 30 x 6 in. The belt pulley 
is 13 in. in diameter and has a 6% in. face, 
The frame is rigid, cast steel. 

The Line Tractor can be utilized for all 
operations and the operator can manage 
the plow or other implement as well. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on the ease of 
operation qualities by the maker, as the 
method of control is very simple. For- 
ward, neutral and reverse, and steering as 
well, are all controlled from the lines. The 
belt pulley as well is controlled by the 
lines, and this allows the operator to con- 
trol the belt work at any place where the 
lines may extend. In order to meet the 
demand for a universal hitch the Line- 
Drive has a telescoping pole. This can be 
adjusted to any desired length, permitting 
hitches to any of the present implements 
or wagons using poles. For plowing the 
pole is telescoped, so that the plow comes 
right up against the back of the tractor. 

An illustration appeared on page 44 of 
the March 15, 1917, issue, which illus- 
trated a Line Drive Tractor attached to a 






From these views can be derived a good idea of the general construction of the machine 


duplex-variable, fixed or automatic type. 
The radiator is a Purfex honeycomb. The 
cooling system capacity is 10 gal. The 
clutch is a cone, raybestos lined, and oper- 
ates in oil. 

The speed change gears are sliding spur 
gears, final drive also being spur gear. 
The gear ratio, engine to drive wheel, is 
70:1 on low and 44:1 on high. The drive 
gears are of cast steel, machined, and the 


Merit wins—that’s why the CCJ is the leader 


gun carriage and caisson, which was demon- 
strated in Chicago to stimulate army fe- 
cruiting. 


AccCoRDING TO THE STATE Boarp oF AGRI- 
CULTURE, Kansas has 3932 tractors in use. 
Only one county out of 105 in the State 
is without tractors. The number now im 
use represents an increase of 60 per cent. 
over those in use a year ago. 
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WRUGK TIRES 


OTICE the Firestone Giant Truck Tires under the 

trailer in above picture. These are the tires that 
are doin?, the big, work under difficulties everywhere. 
In this case 42x12 inch Giant Tires have carried this 
tremendous load through soft, marshy places. A task 
which dual equipment could not have done. 





From the northern forests to the Mexican border, in 
cities from coast to coast, this tire, exclusively Firestone, 
is demonstratin?, its many advantages over ordinary types. 


Greater traction, smoother riding, more protection for 
truck and comfort for driver, extra wear. Call in the 
Firestone man. He is unprejudiced. He has a type of 
tire for every load, road and condition of service. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





When Writing, Please Say—“‘Saw Your Ad. in the CCJ” 
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Depreciation of Motor Trucks 
A Proposed Rational Basis for Determining It 


N several years’ identification with mo- 

tor truck accounting, the writer has 

been repeatedly impressed with the ab- 

sence of a practical, uniform method 

of charging depreciation, and, in fact, 
an absolute lack of knowledge regardinz 
the principles underlying the subject. This 
-paucity of knowledge is the more surpris- 
ing when: we consider the proportions to 
which the commercial car industry has 
grown and the degree of efficiency required 
and attained in other respects. 

The usual method of writing off the 
cost of a machine in three, four or five 
years is unscientific, inaccurate and does 
not show consistently the cost of work 
performed, as the depreciating value of a 
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By CLARENCE B. MONTGOMERY 


Decay probably never affects over 15 
per cent. of the total value of the truck. 
It results from the action of the elements 
and may be said to progress evenly with 
the passage of time, although probably be- 
ing in inverse ratio to work performed. 

Excepting this decay item, the deprecia- 
tion charged should be directly propor- 
tional to the number of units of work per- 
formed. This is called the “straight line” 
method. With motor trucks the mile may 
be used as the unit of work. 

Summing up, then, the depreciation ac- 
count should be handled as follows: Upon 
the purchase of a truck a “Truck Account” 
should be opened in the ledger into which 
should be charged the entire cost of the 


OQK VALUE E. 


found this estimate usually to be from 59 
to 100 per cent. greater than really re. 
ceived.) As stated above, decay usually 
destroys perhaps 15 per cent. of a truck’s 
value. So 15 per cent. of the net cost 
(tires and salvage value deducted) divided 
by the estimated number of months gives 
the monthly charge from decay. The re- 
maining 85 per cent. divided by the esti- 
mated number of miles gives the charge 
per mile. This, times the miles run, plus 
the decay charge, gives the total charge 
for each month. 

Operating any machine requires the ex- 
pending of money for maintenance. This 
expense will be comparatively slight at 
first, increasing as the machine wears and 
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A Chart May be Plotted From Cost Figures, Showing When to Discard Old Equipment 


truck is only in a small degree affected by 
the passage of time. Some truck com- 
panies recommend charging depreciation 
on a mileage basis. This is not satisfactory 
or accurate, as will be shown later. 

Although depreciation means the lessen- 
ing of value or fall in worth or price, in 
accountancy it is taken to represent that 
charge made to offset the gradual wearing 
out of obsolescence of a machine which 
has been carried as an asset. 

This fall in value is the result of sev- 
eral causes, principal of which is actuaf 
wear resulting from the performance of 
work. Lesser causes are accidents, obso- 
lescence and decay. Of these, accidents 
and obsolescence may be ignored, since ac- 
cidents. should be charged to “Insurance” 
and obsolescence denotes decreased market 
value rather than diminished ability to per- 
form service. 


*Note:—The writer wishes to call attention 
to the fact that the principles enumerated 
herein are equally applicable to machines 
other than motor trucks. 


truck, including freight, if any. The 
value of the tires should then be deducted 
and charged into a tire account. Usually 
a sub-ledger is kept showing in monthly 
averages the detailed operating cost of the 
trucks. In this sub-ledger an account will 
be carried for “Depreciation.” To the 
debit side of this account will be trans- 
ferred the total net cost of the new ma- 
chine. A deduction will then be made for 
the estimated salvage value of the machine 
at the end of its useful life.. This will be 
from 5 to 25 per cent. of its original cost, 
depending upon market conditions, obso- 
lescence, etc. 

On the credit side will be entered each 
month the estimated amount of deprecia- 
tion for that month, determined as fol- 
lows: First estimate the life of the truck 
in months and the probable number of 
miles it will run. (Too much dependence 
must not be placed on the manufacturer’s 
estimate of a truck’s life, as the writer has 


Everybody who is anybody in the truck industry reads 


ages until it becomes so great that con- 
tinued operation would be uneconomical. 
Money spent for this maintenance may 
be divided into two groups, minor and 
major. Minor repairs are the small, inex- 
pensive parts, such as bolts, nuts, piston 
rings, grease cups, brake bands, starting 
batteries, spark plugs, etc., etc. These are 
the expected replacements which do not 
appreciably increase the value of the truck 
as a whole. Major repairs are understood 
to include the large, expensive installations 
or additions such as new axles, cylinders, 
chassis frame crankcases, etc. 
etc. Since these two groups merge into 
each other with no definite line of demar- 
cation, it is necessary to be guided by 
judgment and circumstances in classifying 
these expenditures. Minor repairs are a 
simple expense, chargeable to operation, 
while major repairs (except those result- 
ing from accidents as mentioned above) 
increase the value of the machine by an 
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“On the Job” 


This time you see the Signal making 
good in the butter and egg business. 
The problem involved is transportation— 
just the same problem whether it’s 
butter, eggs, roast beef, potatoes, or 
lumber, coal and steel. 
The same qualities of reliability, strength and power, 


that make the Signal fit your business—any business 
—keep it “on the job” wherever it serves. 


The splendid Signal reputation for being “on the job” 
has been built by the truck itselfand not by talk about 


the truck. Any Size—1 Ton to 5 Tons 


Write for catalogue and name 
of nearest Signal dealer 


SIGNAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


When Writing, Please Say—‘‘Saw Your Ad. in the CCJ” 
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amount slightly less than the proportionate 
original value of the part replaced. Hence, 
a large part of the major repair expense 
(perhaps 75 per cent.) should be added to 
the debit side of the depreciation account, 
while the other 25 per cent., with the 
minor repair expense, is charged directly 


against operation. The foregoing distinc- 
tion applies to material only. All labor 
cost is a direct expense and never an 
asset. 

In this way the balance on the debit side 
of the “‘Depreciation Account” will always 
show very closely the true (undetermin- 
able) value at that time. 


Inter-relationship of Depreciation, 
Efficiency and Operation 
These three factors each help in deter- 
mining when the time has arrived to dis- 
card an old machine in favor of a new one, 
a very important question to the business 
man. And, contrary to common belief, 
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the actual first cost of either the new or 
old machine plays only an indirect’ part in 
this determination. 

As a machine ages, or rather as its value 
is transferred into work produced, its ef- 
ficiency decreases, i. e., the relative cost 
per unit of work produced increases. In 
a motor truck this is evidenced by an in- 
crease in repair bills; a decrease in effec- 
tive working time; less miles per gallon of 
gasoline; a reduction in speed and weight 
of load carried. The light solid line in 
the chart shows graphically the ascending 
curve produced by plotting these cost 
averages. 

At whatever time a machine is discarded 
the loss will be the book value (the bal- 
ance shown by the Depreciation Account) 
at that time. This amount, divided by the 
total units of work performed to that 
time shows the loss per unit of work, des- 
ignated by the dotted line. The heavy line 
shows the sum of these two unit costs. 
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The point where this heavy line changes its 
direction, that is, where it begins to 
ascend, is the point where the machine 
should be discarded. For example: Sup- 
pose that;a $4000 truck, when new, costs 
$.227 per mile to.operate and that after 
running 30,000 miles this cost had increased 
to $.329 per mile. At that time the truck 
showed a value of $1800 or $.06 per mile 
for all work done so far. Then, if dis- 
carded, the total unit cost would be $.329 
plus $.060 or $.389. If discarded either be- 
fore or after that, the total cost would be 
greater, as the curve shows. 

It must be understood that the figures 
from which these curves were plotted, 
while representing average performance, 
are not strictly true for any other truck. 

Since, in actual practice, the plotted 
averages will not form a perfect curve, it 
will be necessary to make comparisons at 
rather long intervals, six months being 


recommended. 





Cultivating Personal Efficiency in Truck Drivers 


Elaborate System Not Necessary in Small 
Businesses if the Individuals Are Competent 


OR the business that is not large 
enough to employ a fleet of ten or 
more commercial vehicles the “per- 
sonal touch” and “personal efficien- 
cy” system can be used to the great- 
est advantage and the least cost and in- 


convenience. This is the idea that is ad- 
vanced by the managers of the Boston 
store, one of the leading department insti- 
tutions in Grand Rapids, Mich. It has been 
followed out for seven years and has prov- 
ed genuinely successful—so successful, in 
fact, that it has been utilized by a number 
of dealers throughout the city who came 
into knowledge of its application. And it 
has combatted, with actual results. the ar- 
gument that is frequently advanced against 
the commercial vehicle—that the change 
from horse-drawn to motor-driven delivery 
apparatus entails the expense of installing 





By CHESTER W. SHAFER 


an exhaustive working plan with the added 
expense of foremen or overseers to take 
the plan in charge. In other words, it has 
demonstrated that the small truck user, 
through personal touch with his drivers 
and sensible jurisdiction, may secure a per- 
sonal efficiency that will guarantee against 
loss through willful theft and incompeten- 
cy. 
The first step taken by the managers of 
the Boston store in inaugurating the idea 
was to secure capable men, with good judg- 
ment, who would have the interest of the 
store always at heart, to handle the vehi- 
cles. In order to do this they decided not 
to follow out the scheme usually practiced 
—that of paying as small salaries as possi- 
ble—but to adopt a wage schedule far in 
advance of any that a competitor might 
use. As soon as this point became known 


Fleet Operated by the Boston Store, Grand Rapids, Mich., Under the Personal Efficiency Method of Management 


Plenty of the right kind of circulation means quantity results to advertisers in the CCJ 





the applications for the ‘positions were 
numerous, and, as a result, there was a 
big field of material to pick from. The 
drivers were selected and, before they had 
been given an opportunity to see the ma- 
chines, they were thoroughly instructed as 
to what would be expected of them in their 
work. At the same time they were told 
just what they might expect, in return, 
in the way of recompense for their efforts. 
Honesty in caring for repairs, parts and 
accessories, courtesy, and, above all, neat- 
ness and cleanliness, both concerning per- 
sonal appearance and the appearance of 
the machines, were amply emphasized. 
Under this instruction the start was 
made and the work, since that time, has 
proved every bit satisfactory. Every month 
two of the drivers alternate with the other 
two in keeping the machines clean. They 
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wash and polish the cars every night and 
for this are given extra compensation. 
Each driver purchases his own gasoline 
and oil, turning in the slips to the cashier. 
In bigger matters, such as the purchase of 
tires, the managers are first consulted. The 
cars are kept in a private garage, but the 
drivers are allowed to use their own judg- 
ment in the care of them. No outside 
mechanics are called in except for puzzling 
troubles. Practically all of the responsi- 
bility for the car and maintenance is placed 
on the shoulders of the men and, because 
of their salaries and their respect for the 
confidence placed in them, they seldom fall 
short of what is expected of them. Some- 
times they slacken vigilance a little and 
some matter of a damaging nature is pre- 
sented. In these instances the driver is 
called in and quietly but forcefully asked 
for an accounting. It is a managerial rule. 
however, to conduct these examinations 
kindly and quietly, so that the general feel- 
ing of fairness and co-operation is not in- 
jured. Always, the matter is put up to the 
driver as if he were a factor in the busi- 
ness. Recently it was found that a charge 
had been made for cleaning five valves on 
one machine. The manager thought the 
item rather unusual, inasmuch as he knew 
the machine had but four cylinders, so he 
summoned the driver. When the check 
was made the driver admitted that he had 
paid little attention to the bill and that it 
was in error, as only four valves had been 
considered. 

“Now if that had been your machine.” 
he was asked, “would you have O. K.’d 
that bill without looking at it carefully?” 

When he replied negatively he was quiet- 
ly impressed with the thought that he 
should have given just as much attention 
to it as if the car had been his personal 
property. He saw the point at once and 
agreed. Since that time he has been scrup- 
ulously careful in turning in bills that were 
conscientiously checked. 


Throughout the idea of personal touch 
with the drivers has been practiced re- 
ligiously. The four drivers now in the 
employ of the store have service records 
of from four to seven years. The cars are 
their charges and they care for them as if 
they were their personal property. And 
they are paid for doing so. Each year their 
salaries are raised, as their efficiency grows, 
and they are given added opportunities to 
earn “a little on the side.” They are called 
into conferences once a week and give com- 
plete reperts on conditions. But, although 
they are under surveillance, they are al- 
lowed to go about their work as they see 
fit and use their own judgment. In none 
but the weighty matters are they required 
to seek higher authority. They are factors 
in the business and they realize the im- 
portance of their positions. They know 
that a misstep will mean a damage to the 
service and they seek constantly to avoid 
it. The interest of the company is their 
consideration. The confidence that is re- 
posed in them is sufficient inducement for 
them to give their best efforts. The result 


is that they keep the delivery system always 
in running order and they keep the costs 
of maintenance and upkeep. down. 
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“It is personal efficiency that counts with 
the firm that does not operate a large fleet 
of trucks,” said one of the managers re- 
cently. “When drivers feel that they are 
factors in the system and are paid pro- 
portionately for the interest they maintain, 
there are few slips and few losses. And, 
under this plan the need for a system or 
various units, with overseers and foreman, 
is obviated. It is unnecessary and the small 
commercial man should always figure to 
use this money in salaries for his men. It 
should never be necessary to hesitate in 
the purchase of a truck because the pros- 
pective user feels that he cannot devote 
the time and the money to the system of 
operation. If he will employ good drivers, 
pay them well, and place confidence in their 
ability to manage, he will find that he has 
no details to look after—and that he needs 
no elaborate system. Personal efficiency 
will follow a trust in nine cases out of ten 
—and the one failure will seldom be ex- 
pensive. It may be caught too quickly to 
breed a loss. 

“Tf this idea were followed out by more 
merchants, instead of devoting so much 
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time to system and so much money to tha 
maintenance of the system that might hes. 
ter be expended on good, substantial  sal- 
aries, there would be more trucks in opera- 
tion. There is no need for any one hesj- 
tating on the purchase of a truck because 
the old horse-drawn vehicles occasion him 
no inconvenience. There is far less incon- 
venience with the motor and much more 
efficiency. No firm, in the present day, can 
meet competition without motor trucks— 
and, with the ‘personal touch’ system of 
operation, that competition can be met and 
outrivalled easily. There is no question 
about the value of a well managed system, 
where every expenditure is checked and 
the whereabouts of drivers may be ascer- 
tained at any hour of the day, but such a 
system, although it might be applied effect- 
ually to any business no matter how small, 
is not a necess.ty for the little dealer. And 
it should never balk any man in the pur- 
chase of a truck. Good judgment in the 
selection of drivers and fair compensation 
for their efforts will give any business the 
service that is wanted and the service that ! 
will give the business its just position in a 
progressive community.” 





FIGURES TRUCK’S LIFE AT 
THREE YEARS 


Christian Bertch, a meat dealer at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has just added a_ fourth 
light delivery truck to his fleet of five 
vehicles. In the purchase he exposed his 
system of operation which, although un- 
usual, appeals to him as being the most 
practical that could be adopted. He places 
the life of a truck at three years in his 
business. He anticipates that the car will 
be operated, at brisk speed, 60 miles every 
day. This gives him a mileage of 18,509 
miles for a year and more than 55,000 miles 
for the three years. At the end of that 
time he figures that he has secured most 
of the best service that the car can give 
and he disposes of it at as good a price as 
he can obtain. This selling price is then 


put into a new car, which is immediately 
started, full of original “pep,” on a three- 
In the past eight 
3ertch has owned and operated 


year schedule of its own. 
years Mr. 


fourteen trucks and he has secured the 
maximum amount of service from each. 
Besides, he has turned them in at such 
good prices that his initial cost for that 
number of vehicles stands at a ridiculously 
low figure. 


Detroit STEEL Propucts Co., Detroit, 
Mich., recently declared a cash dividend of 
i0 per cent. on the common stock, besides 
the regular annual dividend of 7 per cent. 
These dividends were in addition to liberal 
appropriations for new buildings and equip- 
ment made necessary by the increasing 
business of the company. The following 
officers and directors were elected: J. G. 
Rumney, president; R. S. Drummond, vice- 
president; H. F. Wardwell, secretary, and 
E. R. Ailes, treasurer. Directors: J. G. 
Rumney, R. S. Drummond, Walter S. Rus- 
sel, Henry Russel, Lee M. Butzel, Mason 
P. Rumney, all of Detroit, and H. Otto 
Meyer, of Clinton, la. 





“After Three Years’ Service the Truck is Sold and a New One Put in Its Place 
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unloading labor, delays in waiting for our 
train to get started, etc., we are now able 
to save ten hours of time each day, And 
lastly, it is a great advertising feature to 
travel through the country roads. It gives 
the country boy a chance to see something * 
of the circus.” 

Accounting for the ten hours of time 
saved each day he said: 

“In the first place, we are all through 
eating by 5 p. m. These tents can then be 
taken down at once, packed and the unit 
can start on its way to the next town. A 
little later in the evening the two side show 
tents and equipment are taken down, and 
will be sent as a unit. Next the menagerie 





Animal Truck 










































orately hand carved and brilliantly decor- 
ated wooden circus wagon bodies by the 
Bode Wagon Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
famous circus wagon makers. These floats, 
which will be historical and allegorical, 
and which, particularly because of being 
motorized, will no doubt form the most 
spectacular circus parade ever seen by any- 
one, will cost in round figures about $225,- 
ooo. 
The bodies of the trailers will be built 
in three lengths, 14, 22 and 24 ft. Special 
trailers will be constructed to house such 
large animals as elephants. The employees, 
from executives down to the laboring ele- 
ment, will live in trailers. Each trailer 
will be equipped to provide sleeping quar- 
ters for twenty men, triple deck sleeping 
berths being used. For the executives and 
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top and outfit is started as a unit on its 
way, and, lastly, the big top is started on 
its way. Now if we did not use motor 
trucks the whole show would have to wait 
until the whole circus outfit was loaded 
on the train before we could leave the 
town. With our new method, motorization, 
the mess tents are up in the next town by 
the time the big top is being taken down, as 
we will only make 35 to 60 mile jumps. 
“Our motor fleet will travel like a real 
army,” he continued. “We will have a 
motorcycle squad of inspectors who will be 
assistant truck masters. One will escort 
each unit. He is really an emergency man. 
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performers the trailers will be fitted up 
like Pullman de luxe coaches. Every pos- 
sible comfort will be provided, such as 
bath rooms, toilets, wash stands, etc. 

To carry their heavy pediment poles, 
seats, the big top which will be 400 x 185 
ft., an ample covering to house 15,000 peo- 
ple with a three ring arena, and the men- 
agerie top, which is 160 x 380 ft., especially 
constructed trailer bodies are being built. 


Advantages of a Motorized Circus 


















































“Some of the advantages of a motorized VF 
circus,” said Thompson, “are these. We by iw@ : w4 1 Ss 
are able to save $1000 to $1200 in cold cash ee Lg A Dh 
. 7 ’ - F ° I 
each day. We don’t need a herd of ex- ——— ' 
pensive six-horse draught teams to haul at A 


our outfit to the train and from circus lot 
to train. More than that, as we have elim- 
inated an immense amount of loading and 
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If something goes wrong with one of the 
trucks he speeds back to the rear of the 
procession to bring up the traveling ma- 
chine shop if it is necessary to aid a truck. 
Besides this he will have a traveling repair 
and parts outfit at his disposal. More than 
that, we will carry with us pontoon bridges 
to be used in emergency cases, and a com- 
plete road repairing and replacement outfit 
will be part of the caravan’s outfit. Thus 
you can see that every emergency has been 
provided for.” 

A circus pathfinder car has been out for 


BALTIMORE OWES MUCH TO 
MOTOR DELIVERY SERVICE 


OME dozen or more years ago it was 

said of Baltimore city that it was 

content with its status in the com- 

mercial world, believing itself to be of 

equal rank, commercially and other- 
wise, with many of the larger cities north 
of the Mason and Dixon line. Whether 
Baltimore really believed this at that time 
remains to be verified, but that the proud 
old Monumental City is far from being a 
self-satisfied municipality today may be seen 
on every hand. No longer is it content to 
remain passive, but on the other hand is 
employing every means known to the world 
of finance and business to come to the fore 
along with other ranking cities of the coun- 
try. 

It is an acknowledged fact among Bal- 
timore’s men of affairs that the phenomenal 
progress made by all branches of industry 
in Maryland’s metropolis is due as much, 
and possibly more, to the dependable serv- 
ice of the commercial car than to any one 
agency connected with the business interests 
of a large city. For some years after the 
motor truck began to revolutionize business 
in other sections of the country, Baltimore 
was in no hurry to recognize its possibili- 
ties. Business men looked askance at the 
motor truck, believing it to be an expensive 
luxury rather than a necessity. 

But the times have changed and Baltimore 
has changed with them. No longer is it 
the Baltimore of old, with its “wonderful 
one-hoss drays,” but a bigger, better and 
greater Baltimore, with its thousands of 
motor trucks in continuous service, which 
service has aided very materially in mak- 
ing Baltimore what it is today. From 
equine to motor truck service is, indeed, a 
happy transition for the business concerns 
of Baltimore. No business house of Bal- 
timore would think of trying to serve its 
trade without the motor truck. It has be- 
come indispensable. To undertake to suc- 
cessfully conduct a business without it is 
akin to harvesting a crop of figs from this- 
tles, and, knowing this, as all Baltimore 
merchants do, the wonder is that so many 
of them were not alive to the possibilities 
of the commercial car and delivery truck 
years ago. It was not until the great fire 
of 1904 and coming of the motor truck 
into the commercial life of the city a few 
years later that Baltimore realized for the 
first time that in order to gain nation-wide 
recognition it must needs expand. Pre- 
vious to the fire the city’s area was not 
beneath its commercial dignity. There was 
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some months selecting the highways over 
which this fleet of trucks and trailers may 
safely pass. According to Mr. Thompson 
the roads for the next three years have 
been mapped out. It is said that this 
caravan will be four miles long when the 
trucks are spread out 1co ft. apart. The 
total weight of the complete outfit to be 
carried by this fleet will be 3500 tons, con- 
sisting of 800 people, 100 horses, 10 ele- 
phants, hundreds of other animals and the 
rest of the paraphernalia which goes with 
a circus. 


ample room for the city’s commerce in that 
day, but now that the business sections are 
raised from their ashes and merchants, both 
great and small, are employing speedy mo- 
tor trucks to serve their trade, the city 
finds itself progressing within a restricted 
area. A movement is now on foot favoring 
the annexation of all outlying districts of 
Baltimore city which are now a part of 
Baltimore and Ann Arundel counties, and 
it is believed that the legislature of 1918, 
be its political complexion what it may, 
will pass favorably upon it. Baltimore can 
then expand in area to its heart’s content. 
Likewise it can expand commercially, po- 
litically and socially. And let not the fact 
be overlooked that when all of this pro- 
posed “expanding” shall have become an 
actuality the commercial car will be found 
side by side with the “expanders,” as it can 
not be denied that it is in a large measure 
responsible for the recent growth of Bal- 
timore and its desire to become yet larger. 
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MICHIGAN DEALER HOLDS 
PRIVATE TRUCK SHOW 


Demands for exclusive truck establish. 
ments, where truck service may be dispen- 
sed with an interest that is only in trucks 
are growing in all parts of the country, 
Realization of this led F. F. Burtless, of 
the Burtless Motor Sales Co., Grand Rapids 
Mich., to the erection of a building 80 ft 
by 140 ft. in dimensions, as the base of dis. 
tribution of Republic and Menominee trucks 
in Grand Rapids and western Michigan ang 
the home of his slogan, “Burtless Service” 
The building, which embodies a spacious 
salesroom, office and stockrooms on the 
second floor, and a pretentious garage and 
workshop, was inaugurated by a_ private 
show during the week of the Annual West 
Michigan Auto Show. Clever advertising 
brought large crowds and the Republic 4o- 
piece band furnished entertainment. Sey- 
enteen cars were placed on display and a 
number of direct sales were recorded. 

The importance of the exclusive features 
of the establishment were impressed on 
every visitor, and these facts alone were re- 
sponsible for many converts. Mr. Burtless 
believes that truck shows, in the near fy- 
ture, will be conducted entirely apart from 
pleasure car shows, and, as a consequence, 
the field will be liberally benefited. 


STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER  Corp,, 
Chicago, recently elected the following: 
C. B. Smith, president and general man- 
ager; V. R. Bucklin, first vice-president; 
W. J. Zucker, second vice-president and 
secretary; T. T. Sullivan, third vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 
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Interior of the Exclusive Truck Show Held by The Burtless Sales Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Seventeen Republic and Menominee trucks were on display at this show. The company attracted 
large crowds by systematic advertising, which resulted in quite a number of direct sales being con- 
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Making the Truck Pay in the Laundry Business 


Rearranging Routes Necessary to Permit Efficiency 


Short-Haul Work by Commercial Cars 


T has been contended that the com- 
mercial car is not a profitable invest- 
ment in the laundry business, particu- 
larly in what is termed the short haul 
work. The laundryman claims that 
the horse is superior in this respect be- 
cause in time he becomes trained and will 
make a route almost intuitively, enabling 
the driver to keep constantly at work. Be- 
lieving this to be true many laundries main- 
tain a mixed equipment, horses for short 
hauls and motor trucks for long distance 
work. It has also been said that the truck 
cannot be made to pay on short hauls and 
figures have been compiled to substantiate 
the claim, but in the majority of cases that 
have come under the observation of the 
writer the commercial car was following 
in the foot steps of the horse; that is, 
covering the same route as that traversed 
by the animal. Inasmuch as the motor car 
must either transport the same load more 
miles in the same working hours or travel 
an equal number of miles with a greater 
load: to make it pay, it follows that either 
one of these conditions must prevail to 
justify the employment of the automobile. 
While these conditions obtain in delivery 
work there is another factor that is be- 
ginning to receive the attention it deserves, 
and that is proper routing. The merchant 
who replaces a_ horse-drawn equipment 
with a commercial car and does not change 
the routes of delivery so as to permit the 
automobile to work on an efficient basis 
makes a serious error, and it is this lack 
of proper routing and loss of time in 
loading and unloading that frequently 
makes the truck more expensive to operate 
than the horse-drawn equipment. 


Proper Routing Essential 


The problem of proper routing was one 
that confronted the Twentieth Century 
Laundry Co., Inc., 247-251 Third Avenue, 
New York City, when after purchasing 
and placing its first 1-ton Republic truck 
in service it was found by utilizing the car 
on an uptown route that it completed the 
work so quickly that it was more or less 
idle. This necessitated a rearrangement 
of the route which was soon followed by 
other changes which resulted in the truck 
caring for the same territory covered by 
two horse-drawn vehicles which were 
shortly afterwards retired. Three months 
afterwards a second truck of similar ca- 
pacity was placed in service and a repeat 
order was given three months later for 
another car. In January of the present 
vear the fourth truck was added. Two ot 
the three trucks have replaced two horse- 
drawn vehicles, while one machine has tak- 
en the place of another horse and is not 
only doing the same work, but has taken 
over considerable more territory. Inas- 


By C. P. SHATTUCK 


much as the routings have been changed 
from time to time the usual comparisons 
of the work accomplished by the different 
equipment is not practical. 

The rearrangement of the laundry routes 
formerly cared for by the horses is not 
an easy matter in New York City, par- 
ticularly where the territory covered in- 
cludes as far south as the Battery and 
north to 136th St., west, and from river 
to river. In many sections the traffic is 
congested during certain hours, seriously 
handicapping the motor truck, and to ar- 
range the collections and deliveries, and 
make possible the adherence to a schedule, 
requires careful thought and study. Pre- 
vious to the replacement of the horses 
with trucks a wagon was used to cover the 
territory between roth and 25th streets, an- 
other between 26th and 76th streets, and a 
third from 76th street uptown. Two other 
horse-drawn vehicles were employed above 
and below 2Ist street. 

The Twentieth Century Laundry caters 
to restaurants and private houses and 


HONES 
4966-4969 


Chipperfield, are constantly studying ¢op. 
ditions and making improvements. 

The routing is accomplished by the aid 
of a large map of New York City, which 
has been divided into zones or routes by 
the use of colored strings which are indi- 
cated in the accompanying illustration by 
the streets. These zones are marked Mon- 
day a. m., p. m., Tuesday a. m., p. m,, ete, 
indicating the days and time collections 
and deliveries are made. The places where 
linen, ete. is collected and delivered js 
indicated by pins having heads of different 
colors, and these colors correspond to the 
route, time of delivery, etc. In other 
words, each customer is indicated by a 
colored pin, and a similarly colored pin js 
used on the index card located near the 
map. Any additional customer jis  indi- 
cated on the map by a pin, and similarly 
any change or alteration in the route re- 
quires a relocation of the pins. By this 
method the heads of the departments and 
drivers can note at a glance the territory 
covered by any truck, and by means of a 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


LAUNDRY COMPANY =nc 


’ RESTAURANT & PRIVATE HOUSE LINENS. 


247-25) THIRD AVE. 





Twentieth Century Delivery Methods Used by Twentieth 
Century Laundry Company 
One of the Republics used by this company which gave three repeat orders after a three months’ 
experience with a one-ton truck 


maintains a 24 hour service for the for- 
mer. It also collects and delivers linen 
to steamboat lines, collecting at 10 in the 
morning and delivering the washed and 
ironed linen at 3 in the afternoon. Work 
for the restaurants and steamboat lines 
has to be delivered as well as collected on 
schedule, which factors had to be considered 
in rerouting the collections and deliveries. 
This was gradually accomplished, changes 
being made with the addition of each truck, 
and while the system is giving good re- 
sults, J. A. Chipperfield, general manager 
ef the company, and his brother, G. A. 


telephone system a driver can be located 
on any particular route and given instruc- 
tions to call for work the owner of which 
has telephoned in. As there is but slight 
variation in the time of collecting the girl 
in charge of the telephone system caf 
readily locate the driver. By this method 
the possibility of wasting time is avoided. 

The drivers report ready to take out 
their loads at 7 in the morning and work 
until 6 at night. The No. 1 truck makes 4 
daily trip south of West 13th and East roth 
streets, and is back at 10 a. m. It then 
makes a trip to the Grand Central Station, 


Why is the CCJ the only truck paper a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulaticns? Here’s food for thought 
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“LET US BAe THE a 3 


ACCESSIBILITY 


Two motors of different make may be equal 
in quality, skill of manufacture and per- 
formance — at first. In performance one 
soon falls behind. It lacks a most impor- 
tant feature of design—accessibility. The 
necessary adjustments cannot be made 
easily and cheaply, and as a result they 
are not made as often as they should be. 


The BUDA MOTOR 


of today has not been designed in the strict sense of the 
word. ve has been developed in accord with the BUDA 
policy along lines which long experience in practical 
use has proved the best. 


Extremely high mechanical efficiency and accessibility 
have been developed side by side. Buda records for 
durability, power and torque are well known. Buda 
accessibility has been as fully attained. 


The BUDA MOTORS for ears, trucks and tractors bear 
the closest technical examination. Try it. Ask for 


The new truck motor catalog 
containing full specifications. 


THE BUDA COMPANY, HARVEY (Sikes) ILLINOIS 


Suburb 
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after which it collects family work in its 
territory until 3 p. m., after which it again 
collects in the down-town zone, finishing 
at 5.45 at night. In addition it makes a 
second trip to the Grand Central Station. 
Truck No. 2 handles family trade ex- 
clusively, collecting Monday mornings from 
1oth to 21st streets, inclusive, on the east 
side of Fifth avenue, and from West 13th 
to West 34th street in the afternoon. This 
truck has to be punctual on the return 
morning trip, as the wash room is started 
early. On Tuesday the same truck collects 
from West 35th to West 5oth street in the 
morning and from East 22nd to East soth 


WEST 136 ™ ST 


TUES. PM. 


CENTRAL 
3ysrs7. | PARK 


ST BOT ST. 


WEST S/ 57 ST 7 STST 
WEST $07 ST. EAST 50TH ST. 
GRAND 
TUES PM CENTRAL 
STATION 
4 ro ST. TUES.PM 
WEST 547" ST 


@uwnory 
EAST 22° ST. 


WEST ISTHST PRT ALM. 


EAS rH ST. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE 





Map* Showing Territory Covered 


The routes are laid out in zones, a truck cov- 
ering four zones daily, east and west, in the work 
of collecting and delivering laundry. 


street in the afternoon. It averages 50 stops 
in the morning and a like number in the af- 
ternoon, and frequently averages 50 miles 
a day. 

The third truck, which has replaced two 
horses, collects family work Monday morn- 
ings from 5Ist to 86th streets on the east 
side, and from 51st to 8oth streets on the 
west side in the afternoon. Tuesday 
morning the same machine collects from 
81st to goth streets, west, and in the after- 
noon covers from r1ooth to 136th streets, 
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west, and from East 87th street to 136th 
street. In addition the machine makes two 
daily stops at restaurants at 69th and 86th. 
The clientele catered to in, this territory is 
constantly being enlarged, which would not 
have been possible with the horse-drawn 
equipment without interfering with the 
schedule. 

The record of costs of delivery main- 
tained by Mr. Chipperfield shows that it 
cost 10.1 per cent. of the gross business to 
deliver and collect the work in 1916 and 
that for the time the machines have been 
in service that the automobiles have cost 
12.5 per cent. or an increase of 2.4 per 
cent. This increase in transportation cost 
is not due to the replacing of horses with 
trucks, but is due to the use of a fourth 
machine which is not being efficiently oper- 
ated. The No. 4 truck is practically a ser- 
vice or spare truck inasmuch as it makes 
but one short trip each morning, returning 
to the factory not later than 9.30 a. m. 
From that time until 6 it stands in front 
of the laundry ready to replace any car 
that may become disabled. The truck 
averages about 8 miles daily, whereas the 
other vehicles average from 45 to 50 miles 
daily. 

Mr. Chipperfield admits that the truck is 
being operated at a loss and that if it 
were in service equally as long as the oth- 
ers the cost figures would be favorable to 
trucks instead of the reverse. “Inasmuch 
as the laundry business is a peculiar busi- 
ness, and the schedule of, collecting and 
delivering work must be maintained, and 
any variation would affect the operation of 
the various departments, I am obliged to 
maintain a spare truck to avoid the possi- 
bility of any delays. Were it possible for 
me to obtain a truck for emergency use, 
such as in the case one of my machines 
broke down or was laid up while repairs 
were being made, I could so rearrange m, 
routes as to obtain efficiency from the idle 
truck,” said Mr. Chipperfield. “It is mere- 
ly a case of paying for a form of insur- 
ance.” 

The replacing of the horse with trucks 
has resulted in changes being made in the 
laundry, these being necessary to meet the 
requirements of the altered routes. Ex- 
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periments are also being made to deter. 
mine the most satisfactory method of rout- 
ing and while the system now used is Satis- 
factory, Mr. Chipperfield is confident that 
there is room for improvement and that 
the trucks can be more efficiently operated, 
The time required on each trip is kept 
record of and an average obtained for 
reference, and an electric recording clock 
is used by each driver leaving and return. 
ing from a trip. The clock stamps the 
time in and out and the time lost by the 
truck standing idle, as well as on any par- 
ticular delivery or collection, is indicated. 
This enables the general manager to check 
up and remedy leaks in the system, 

Mr. Chipperfield believes that consider- 
able time can be saved by proper loading 
and unloading facilities and special inside 
platforms are to be constructed and the 
shipping room facilities improved. With 
these in operation it is believed that the 
cost of transportation will be less than 
that with the horse-drawn equipment. At 
present the cars are stored in a public gar- 
age, but this is to be changed, for Mr. Chip- 
perfield contemplates caring for his own 
cars. The work of lubricating the trucks 
is performed by the drivers, but repairs 
and adjustments are made outside. 

Insofar as the service obtained with the 
trucks the company is very well satisfied. 
In the last large snow storm, when over 
10 inches of snow fell, the trucks main- 
tained their schedule, which would not have 
been possible with the horse-drawn equip- 
ment. During the car strike the machines 
were utilized to transport the employees 
of the laundry to and from work, one 
truck making a trip as far north as 177th 
street. Without the machines the laundry 
could not have maintained its schedule. 





Fretp-BruNnDAGE Co., Jackson, Mich. 
manufacturers of gasoline engines, has been 
sold out to Montgomery Ward & Co. The 
entire plant has been moved to Springfield, 
Ill., where the new industry has been added 
to the Racine-Sattley plant. The Mont- 
gomery Ward Co. will manufacture all 
kinds of tractors and gasoline power ma- 
chinery. 





The Bow-Wow Wagon of Denver 
This outfit has recently been placed in service in Denver, Colo., by the poundmaster, Walter,C. Cox. 
The dog box is divided into compartments. 


‘ Advertising appropriations bring greatest returns when expended in the CCJ 
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ATTERBURY 


The man who bought the Atterbury 
shown below said this, the other day:— 










“I was looking at a boast published by the makers 
of a truck which costs more to buy than does the 
Atterbury. This other maker showed, in detail, 
items of upkeep. We happened to compare these 
with our own experience with the Atterbury, and 
have found—not only that the Atterbury costs 
less to buy, but also costs less to run’’. 








that man another Atterbury! Many dealers 
have built profitable Atterbury agencies. In- 
vestigate the Atterbury proposition. 











ATTERBURY Motor Car COMPANY 






BUFFALO N. Y. U.S. A. 


| 
\ To Dealers:—Think how easy it will be to sell 
\ 


\ 
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INTERESTING SPECIAL BODIES ON 

FORD ATTACHMENT TRUCKS 

By FRANK REED 

Several California users of Ford attach- 
ment trucks are making it clear that it. is 
possible to handle the body work in a way 
that avoids any suggestion of a cheap ap- 
peavance. In fact, the sentiment is growing 
that a cheap appearance offsets considerable 
of the advantage of a low price. The body 
shops of California are steadily increasing 
in their capacity to turn out meritorious 
work, and the very best of these shops are 
receiving calls for special jobs for mount- 
ing on the Ford attachment trucks. Two 
of the most interesting jobs, which have 
been finished in the State, are shown in the 
photographs here presented. The bus body 
was built by A. Meister & Sons Co., of Sac- 
ramento. This type of vehicle is used by 
the Vallejo Bus Co., of Vallejo, and also 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. in Sacra- 
mento. H. B. Banta, of Olds, Banta & 
Smith, Los Angeles distributors of the 
worm drive truck attachment, manufactur- 
ed by the Industrial Equipment Co., of San 





An Attractive Body Mounted on a Ford Attachment Truck 
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Francisco, Cal., whose vehicles are used 
for this purpose, states that two vehicles 
have been put in service at Sacramento for 


Special ’Bus Body Constructed for Ford Attachment Truck in California 
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an elaborate tryout of their adaptability to 
service as extensions of the electric rail. 
way line. They are operated on the trans. 








This ‘bus body provides seating accommodations for fifteen passengers and is the product of A. Meister 
& Sons Company, of Sacramento, Cal. The vehicle serves as an extension of the electric railway line. 


being operated on the transfer system. 


Sigg 


The State Leather Company, a California concern, utilizes this truck for deliveries and collections. 
The body is fitted with special compartments which carry a complete stock of findings. Small orders 
are made up from this stock and cash sales are made at the customer’s place of business. 





fer system, giving and taking transfers to 
and from all car lines. Since put in sery- 
ice these two vehicles have gone 21,000 
miles, averaging 16'4 miles per gallon on 
distillate fuel, making 4600 miles per month. 
They carried 4700 passengers in January. 
They are equipped with pneumatic 34 x 4% 
in. tires on the rear end. Seating capacity 
is I5 passengers, all in indtvidual seats. 

The State Leather Co. truck was worked 
out by the company and Mr. Banta to en- 
able them to inaugurate a change in their 
method of doing business, which would re- 
duce selling costs and expand their field. 

This body, which cost about $175, is fit- 
ted up with compartments inside, in which 
are carried a completely systematized stock 
of findings, hardware, etc. The salesman 
uses this wagon in calling on his trade and 
actually delivers and collects for all small 
orders on the spot. The truck is practically 
a branch store on wheels. 


J.MCCOR MICK 
CONTRACTOR 
E. PROVIDENCE, P.i 


3 nH 





Contractor Hauls Steam Shovel With Motor Truck ; 
The Peerless Truck owned by Joseph McCormick, of East Providence, R. I., hauling a steam shovel aggregating a gross weight of 34! tons over seven miles. 


The total weight pulled was 68,380 Ibs. 


These trucks are several years old and are in daily use for construction work 


Interesting and helpful information; reputable advertisements—that’s the CCJ 
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Sa RUBPISHERSIRERSONAIMRNGE: 





E HAVE no sympathy for the ca- 
lamity howlers who are predicting 
panic since a state of war was de- 
clared to exist with Germany. 

A very sensible editorial, under the title, 
“Keep Prosperity Going!” that appeared 
recently in the Philadelphia North American, 
gave some very pointed and valid reasons 
why the very reverse of a panic is almost cer- 
tain toensue. The expenditure by the Allies 
of one billion dollars made most of the pros- 
perity we are at present enjoying—how then 
can the spending of seven times as much be 
attended with anything else than a continu- 
ance of prosperity. The money must be 
spent;a great many things 
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That the seriousness of the situation is ap- 
preciated is shown by the activities of public 
bodies in different parts of the country, of 
which two examples may be cited as typical. 
The Merchants’ Association of New York is 
issuing an appeal to its members, and em- 
ployers generally, to encourage their em- 
ployees who have had farming experience, to 
enlist for two or four weeks this summer in 
agricultural defence service. Those volun- 
teering will receive transportation to the 
farms to which they may be assigned and good 
wages for their work, and their employers are 
asked to give them at least part pay during 
their absence and promise of reinstatement 

when they return. This is 





must be manufactured 
and raised to supply the 


allied armies, and there will be 
fewer to do the work when part 
go to the front. Real cause 
for concern, however, _ is 
the imminent food famine. 
Arthur Richmond Marsh, edi- 
tor of the Economic World, 
declares that we face a condi- 
tion with respect to our food 
supply “‘the like of which has 
not been seen on the North 
American continent since its 
earliest colonization by the 
white race, unless exception 
perhaps be made of the first 
winter of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 
Not only are we facing a short- 
age of production for our own 
needs, but we must share with 
our allies, and if war should 
end we would be bound to 
sell to Germany as well. The 
wheat crops all over the world, 
and those of other grains and 
food products generally, will 
be smaller this year than usual 
and something drastic must 
be done and very promptly. 
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an effort to counteract the 
increasing migration from 

: the rural to the urban districts, 
207 which has been the cause of the 
33 scarcity of labor on the farms. 
The Kansas City Tractor 

6 Club is another organization 
2 that is doing some practical 
15 work to relieve the threatening 
danger of famine, more con- 

10 cerning which will be found in 
7 the Tractor Department of 
64 this issue under the heading, 
19 “Kansas Preparing Agricul- 
7 tural War Help.” Not only 
16 are we short of labor, but of 
horses also, on account of the 

war in Europe, and the only 

3 possibility of offsetting these 
62 two deficiencies in our agricul- 
15 tural work is the farm tractor, 
which may well be considered 

9 our main hope and salvation. 
12 If our resources to make and 
65 to man tractors to cultivate the 
soil over our large and fertile 

14 western areas prove equal to 
the occasion, it will constitute 
60 the strongest arm in our fight 
for humanity and civilization. 








Merit wins—that’s why the CCJ is the leader 
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FROM 
THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION 
April 15, 1917 


re ee THE men who run the railways of the country, whether 

they be managers or operative employees, let me say that the 
railways are the arteries of the nation’s life, and that upon them rests 
the immense responsibility of seeing to it that those arteries suffer 
no obstruction of any kind, no inefficiency or slackened power. 


“To the merchant let me suggest the motto, ‘Small profits and 
quick service’; and to the shipbuilder the thought that the life of 
the war depends upon him. The food and the war supplies must be 
carried across the seas no matter how many ships are sent to the 


bottom. The places of those that go down must be supplied and 
supplied at once. 


‘To the miner let me say that he stands where the farmer does. 
The work of the world waits on him. If he slackens or fails, armies 


and statesmen are helpless. He also is enlisted in the great service 
army. 


“The manufacturer does not need to be told, I hope, that the 
nation looks to him to speed and perfect every process; and I want 
only to remind his employees that their service is absolutely indis- 


pensable and is counted on by every man who loves the country and 
its liberties. 


“Tt is evident to every thinking man that our industry on the 
farms, in the shipyards, in the mines, in the factories, must be made 
more prolific and more efficient than ever, and that they must be 
more economically managed and better adapted to the particular 
requirements of our task than they have been; and what I want to 
say is that the men and the women who devote their thought and 
their energy to these things will be serving the country and conducting 
the fight for peace and freedom just as truly and just as effectively 
as the men on the battlefield or in the trenches. 


“This is the time for America to correct her unpardonable fault 
of wastefulness and extravagance. Let every man and every woman 
assume the duty of careful, provident use and expenditures as a public 
duty, as a dictate of patriotism which no one can now expect ever 
to be excused or forgiven for ignoring.” 


In accordance with the suggestion of the President that his appeal 
recewe widespread publicity, these extracts from his Proclamation occupy 
the advertising space scheduled for this month by The Autocar Company, 
of Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 
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